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THE HOOLIGAN IN MUSIC. 


S it possible that we may hear so much music that our 
if brain becomes atrophied, and can no longer send its 
message of appreciation over the telegraph wires of 
the nerves? I ask myself the question, because the follow- 
ing remarks may not contain any real truth, but may be 
only symptomatic of a diseased nervous state, consequent 
on attending two or three concerts a day for the last 
month. My state of mind has developed gradually until 
it has reached a climax. Briefly, the climax is this. In 
all pianoforte recitals and orchestral concerts, and, to a 
lesser degree, in all vocal recitals, there now seems to me 
an element of unbridled violence, of Hooliganism in 
music. In some cases it is the fault of the composer, as 
in Tschaikowsky’s “ Manfred” symphony and Wagner’s 
“ Walkiirenritt” ; but more often it is the fault of the execu- 
tant, the pianist, the singer, and the conductor (I have 
suggested that it may be due to a nervous disease on my 
part; but the reader alone can be the judge of that). 
This violence is now considered dramatic and impas- 
sioned, just as the old-fashioned Shakesperian actor’s 
ranting was considered dramatic and impassioned in the 
early Victorian days ; but to my mind there is a decided 
point beyond which dramatic expression loses its force 
because it has become ultra-human. It is well known 
that an insect is capable of hearing sounds that are too 
high for human ears to grasp, and, conversely, the human 
ear can —- tones that are too low for the insect’s 
organs of hearing to distinguish, But it seems to be 
tacitly admitted that the human ear cannot be assailed 
with too great a volume of sound in music. That is a 
fixed idea with many modern composers, pianists, and 
conductors, and it is interesting to note that the capa- 
bility of producing a volume of sound either in the 
orchestra or on the pianoforte is comparatively modern. 
If we look back at the orchestra of Beethoven’s day, we 
see that it could not have produced anything like the 
volume of tone of a medern band with its hundred 
instrumentalists, and as for the piano it was compara- 
tively a mere tinkling musical box. 
To take one point at a time, I fancy the development of 
the piano is due to the fashion of giving pianoforte recitals 
in public halls. The old harpsichord and spinet were 
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instruments for domestic use, and their tone is too thin 
and tinkling for even a moderate-siz2d concert-room, as 
has been proved over and over again by the Bach Caoir 
and Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch. I cannot pretend to the 
delicate appreciation which considers the moderna piano- 
forte a brutal instrument in comparison with the dainty 
and intimate elegance of the harpsichord ; but I can, and 
do, regret that the enormous sonority of a modern 
“ rand ” should be abused as it is. In the concert-room 
I can imagine that it may be thought necessary to pro- 
duce as large a tone as possible, and that a pianist who, 
in addition to a delicate touch and capability of produc- 
ing a singing legato, did not also possess the power of 
playing a thunderous fortissimo, would very seldom find 
his name on a concert programme, unless he happened 
to be gifted with the peculiar fascination of a Pachmann, 
a Sauer, or a Paderewski ; but these considerations, in 
themselves a symptom of the wrong uses to which the 
piano has been put during the latter half of this century, 
do not apply to the place of the piano in private. The 
modern craze for set concerts—that is to say, musical 
entertainments which last for a couple of hours, and are 
given in a public hall before an audience which is fixed in 
its reserved seats, has. made it necessary for the piano 
manufacturer to do all he can in perfecting his instrument 
as a producer of tone, and to make it stand the shock of 
an encounter with a professional piano pugilist. Now 
this necessity, arising from the giving of the modern 
recital in a hall too large for the instrument, has doubtless 
produced a wonderful piece of mechanism, for which one 
must express the sincerest admiration. But it has also 
given us an instrument which tempts the piano pugilist to 
exhibit mere animal strength, has put into the hands of 
the amateur the means of deafening us in private, and 
has, in its turn, affected the course of composition ; for 
most assuredly the increased capabilities of a musical 
instrument as a producer of a volume of sound react on 
composition. Take, for instance, the well-balanced for : 
tissimos of a Beethoven sonata—which not even the 
fiercest of piano pugilists can turn into a mere exhibition 
of endurance and strength—and such a composition as 
Schumann’s “ March of the Davidsbund,” from the Car- 
neval, as played by Herr Rosenthal. In this composition 
you have music written for the piano which requires an 
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orchestra to do it justice, and the same remark applies to 
the pianoforte compositions of the type of that terrible 
Schubert-Tausig “ Marche Militaire,” and most of Liszt’s 
Rhapsodies. The strength of execution and the volume 
of tone required are even beyond the modern pianist and 
the modern pianoforte, and, I contend, beyond our powers 
of appreciation. (I may remark, in passing, that loudness 
becomes ranting at just that point where the capabilities 
of a means of expression are passed ; for instance, that 
which seems ranting on a piano, because it is really more 
than ten fingers can articulate clearly, would not have 
that character on an orchestra ; and, to take the actor’s 
art as an illustration, a man with a full, big voice does 
not give one the impression of ranting, though his tone 
may be twice as big as another actor’s who becomes 
quite inarticulate and ineffective immediately he attempts 
to produce a large tone.) 

The worst of it is, the modern piano pugilist has been 
the cause of the death of the amateur pianist. There was 
a time—and I am old enough to remember it well— 
when one heard very decent performances of Chopin, 
Schumann, and Beethoven in private. The amateur 
pianist did not pretend to any great degree of strength of 
execution ; but her or his performances, coming, as they 
often did, from a man or woman who possessed real 
musical feeling, had a charm of their own, of which not 
the least important component was that the piano was 
being employed in the circumstances for which it was 
originally invented, and from which it would never have 
emerged were it not for the conspiracy of pianist and 
manufacturer. Nowadays how often does one hear an 
amateur at an “At Home”? The light-weight piano 
pugilist has invaded our drawing-rooms, and though his 
performances may lack artistic sensibility, they possess a 
strength to which the amateur seldom attains, and from 
shame of raising a comparison as to technique the non- 
professional player now vacates the music-stool in favour 
of one of these monstrous growths of the public recital 
craze—a musical Hooligan. What wonderful execution ! 
(blesséd, satirical word !), what wonderful strength ! we 
allexclaim. But expression, the soul of music, where has 
it gone? The only consolation is that a pianist of this 
type seldom plays music at all. 

With the orchestra matters are much the same as with 
the piano. The orchestra has grown just as that instru- 
ment did, and the growth has led to an abuse of its 
increased powers. It perhaps should be said here that 
no one admires the full tone of the modern piano more 
than I do, but because the instrument has that fulness of 
tone, there is no reason why the pianist should always en- 
deavour to go beyond the articulateness of the instrument 
by cultivating a power of playing which exhibits the limit 
of the instrument’s capabilities, as if the pianist desired 
to show us that whatever the manufacturer might do he 
could, to use a vulgar phrase, go one better. To return 
to the orchestra, the idea of many modern composers 
seems to be that the modern large orchestra has come 
into being simply for the sake of deafening us ; whereas, 
as a matter of fact, its growth has been due to really 
artistic causes. The Berlioz ideal of a large orchestra, 
however, was for the sake of obtaining as large a volume 
of tone as possible, and as the French composer was the 
originator of the symphonic poem, and as the abuse of 
the modern orchestra can be laid at the door of the 
modern composers of programme-music, there is some- 
thing very appropriate in this fact. The first man whose 
works really required a larger orchestra than was usual 
in Beethoven’s day, was Wagner. It is true that the 
Bayreuth master was somewhat of a musical Hooligan in 
his youth, and that he never quite lost the habit of 





violence, but in his later works the large orchestra is 
required, not for mere volume of sound in climaxes, to which 
all the instruments contribute, but because his music is so 
polyphonic. If you divide your violins into many parts, 
and your wood-wind, too, it stands to reason that you 
must have more instruments than if your part-writing 
were very simple, or else the effect of your music will be 
too thin. A ludicrous example of this fact is to be found 
in our modern theatrical music when it has been com- 
missioned from a modern composer whose musical 
thoughts are always laid out for a large band. I have 
heard a theatre orchestra essay modern polyphonic 
writing with the queerest results, and when the few 
violins were divided up the effect was strangely scratchy 
and thin. On the other hand, the best instance of mere 
orchestral noise that I can give is the former fashion at 
Promenade Concerts of supplementing the ordinary 
orchestra with a brass band, although the four brass 
bands and the enormous chorus in Berlioz’s “‘ Messe des 
Morts,” performed at the Crystal Palace in the summer, 
ran it very close. Ofcourse, when I speak of the modern 
orchestra as being too loud it is only inthe same sense in 
which I have written of the modern pianoforte, that is to say, 
when it is abused. By his wonderful polyphonic writing, 
Wagner obtains an effect not of noise but of richness and 
colour, and one then feels that the orchestra of to-day is a 
wonderful instrument, with a capability of expression 
almost limitless ; but many of the late composers, even 
Tschaikowsky, clever as he is, are too fond of using the 
whole force of their orchestra to produce a sensation from 
mere noise, and not content with soaring away in unison 
passages for the strings, until the ear becomes atrophied, 
they employ all their brass and wood-wind, and finding 
that the ear is not quite deafened, they deliberately stun 
us with the big drum, supplemented by side drums, the 
ordinary kettle-drums, and as many instruments of per- 
cussion as human ingenuity hasinvented. Tschaikowsky 
in his “ Manfred” symphony even drags in the organ as 
a last and desperate resource, and in his “ 1819” overture 
I believe he originally included several field-guns in his 
score. 

Apart from this rampant Hooliganism in music there is 
a Hooliganism of interpretation, one of the features of 
which is a too-marked contrast between pianissimo and 
fortissimo. It is certainly quite right to endeavour to 
obtain the finest shade of pianissimo, but you must 
regulate this not by the instruments on which it is easy to 
obtain the faintest whisper, but by those which will not 
speak at all accurately if too small a tone be required. It 
is of no use obtaining the merest ghost of a sound from 
the violins if the double basses become huskily ineffective, 
and the brass stutters in its attack. And, on the other 
hand, all proportion and strength are really lost when the 
horns, trombones, tuba, and instruments of percussion 
regulate the limit of a fortissimo, which is beyond the 
powers of the violins, cellos, double-basses, flutes, clarinets, 
oboes, and bassoons. A violinist, for instance, cannot get 
more than a certain volume of sound from his instrument 
and yet produce it with accuracy and pleasing tone. It 
is of no use for the Hooligan conductor to whip him up 
with his biton, for there is a limit beyond which violins 
cannot go without becoming inarticulate. All instru- 
ments have their limit ; you can overblow the brass even ; 
and in climaxes in which all the instruments are engaged 
the strength of the fortissimo should be regulated more 
or less by the weakest instrument. And apart from any 
theoretical and -esthetic consideration, there is a limit to 
the ear’s appreciation of a volume of sound, as I said at 
the outset, and instead of this Hooliganism in conducting 
being impressive it merely produces an. effect not of 
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strength, but of inarticulateness, which does not move us 


because we cannot hear it—an elephant might. 


The golden rule seems to be that to obtain expressive- 
ness, whether in violin or piano-playing or in singing, you 





from the rules of Franco, Odington, and others, we 
gather that the practice of these theorists was to add the 
third part after the first two parts were complete. 

It is about this period that we meet the first definite 


must never endeavour to go beyond the powers of your | suggestions of our modern scale system. 


instrument ; there must always be a well-poised balance ; 
the tone must always be well in hand. The modern 
pianist is apt to overlook this fact, and the modern con- 
ductor forgets that his men cannot play with fine tone and 
expression if they be urged beyond their powers. The 
cure for Hooliganism in piano-playing would undoubtedly 
be smaller concert-rooms, in which strength of fingers, 
wrist, and arms would be a drawback rather than not, | progressions. 
and power of expression would be once again, as it 
should be, a question of dynamic proportions. The cure 
for orchestral Hooliganism would be, paradoxical as it 
may seem, an increased orchestra. The proportion of 
the modern orchestra is all wrong. I should like to see 
not more strings, as the custom is when increasing an 
orchestra, but more wood-wind and brass, for these latter 


Chapter X.— DIE RESTITUTION DER GERADEN 
TAKTARTEN.—Although no instrumental music survives 
from these early centuries, the art must have reached a 
high stage of development, and the mutual influence of 
vocal and instrumental music each on the other was 
doubtless as strong then as it has been in later periods. 
We observe its effect in the growing freedom of melodic 
Experiments in time and rhythm were 
freely made, and the catalogue of time signatures assumed 
portentous dimensions. Thus, a writer, whose long name 
it is unnecessary to quote, gives seventy-two varieties of 
one single rhythm—the “ Zempus perfectum majoris 
divisionis duodenariae majoris prolationis” / This kind 
of thing must have been as interesting and profitable as 
the famous discussions about how many angels could 


instruments lose all beauty of tone when at all forced. | stand on the point of a needle. 


What can be more lovely than the piano and forte of 
horns and trombones, or of the clarinets and oboes ; but 
asthe orchestra is constituted at present the strings drown 
the wood-wind even in forte passages, and the brass has 
to assert itself, with the result that it becomes harsh and 
ear-splitting. When Herr Nikisch visited us he had the 
temerity to employ eight horns in Beethoven’s C minor 
symphony ; the usual custom is to double the two parts 
originally written for those instruments. The effect was 
beautifully rich and expressive, because with eight horns 
it was unnecessary to force the players’ tone. If the 
orchestra were increased on these lines, would the 
Hooligan give full, rich well-proportioned climaxes, or 


would he still be faithful to his ideal of violence ? 
EDWARD BAUGHAN. 








DR. RIEMANN’S “GESCHICHTE DER MUSIK 
THEORIE IM IX.—XIX. JAHRHUNDERT.” 
By FRANKLIN PETERSON, Mus. BAC. OXON. 
(Concluded from p~. 245.) 

SECOND BOOK. 

DIE MENSURALTHEORIE UND DER 
GEREGELTE KONTRAPUNKT. 


The two names which dominate the chapter are 
MARCHETTUS OF PADUA and JOHANNES DE MuRIS. 
PHILIPP DE VITRY is shorn by our Rhadamanthus of 
all his borrowed plumes, and even the distinction of 
having been the first to use the term contrapunctus is 
taken from him. The Gordian knot of difficulty in which 
many writers and works of the time are entangled is cut by 
a familiar expedient. Dr. Riemann says that as Johannes 
de Muris could not have written some of the books, 
which were certainly written by a Johannes de Muris, and 
as he was not even alive when certain of these were written, 
there must have been two writers ofthe same name. He 
gives the distinctive name of Normannus to the author 
of the famous ‘ Speculum Musicz,’ which he calls the most 
thorough treatise the middle ages saw. Mormannus DE 
MuRIS seems to have been also of English extraction, 
and was at one time in residence at Oxford—perhaps 
with a view of proceeding to a degree in music at that 
~ | enlightened university ! 

Chapter XI—DER KONTRAPUNKT IM XIV.—XV. 
JAHRHUNDERT.—A similar method of dealing with the 
difficulties which are presented by the works attributed 
to JOHANNES DE GARLANDIA, assumes the existence of 
two writers of that name alse The “ Doppelgiinger” 
(Garlandia II. is the title Dr. Riemann gives him) is the 
author of the ‘Optima Introductio in Contrapunctum,’ 


: which, with the ‘ Ars Contrapunctus,’ ascribed to Vitry, 
CHAPTER VIII. deals with the evolution of rhythm up 


to the beginning of the fourteenth century. Among the 


occupied such an honoured place among contrapuntal 


treatises. Of prime importance was the work done by 
founders of mensurable song we find names like | PROSDOCIMUS DE BELDEMANDIS, who deals freely in 
GARLANDIA, ARISTOTELES (pseudonym), and, greatest | chromatic alterations. He shows an enharmonic 
of all, FRANCO OF COLOGNE. His famous ‘ Ars Cantus | chromatic scale of seventeen notes, with D flat as well as 
Mensurabilis’ was copied and imitated all over musical 


Europe, but the doctrines were not the invention or the 


C sharp, E flat and D sharp, G flat and F sharp, A flat and 


: G sharp, B flat and A sharp, and he even invented instru- 
property of the learned monk alone, who, indeed, | ments with new keyboards to support his theories, Nor 
acknowledges the greatness of the debt he owes to his 


predecessors, - 


Chapter IX.— DER DREI- UND MEHRSTIMMIGE 


must we omit one of the most interesting signs of the 
times in the protest Marchettus of Padua raised against 


the term musica falsa (1274). “ Since this sign ($) in music 
TONSATZ—refers again to the great part which England 


bore in the early development of polyphonic music. Dr. 


was invented to obtain more beautiful combinations of 


) } sound, and because the expression /a/se is always con- 
Riemann shows that the idea of three-part writing could 


never have been evolved from ORGANUM, with its con- 


nected with something dad, not with anything good 


1 (since the fa/se is never good), | now declare, with all 
tinual similar motion. We must look along the lines of | respect to other theories, that music of such a kind would 
DIsCANT, and cannot fail to realize the influence of such | be better and more [correctly called coloured (chromatic) 
part-singing as was well known in England. The out- 

standing name of this period is that of JOHANNES DE 
GARLANDIA (¢, 1210-32), a man of English birth who 
taught in Paris. He gives rules for writing in three parts 
—hazy enough in all truth—and from them, as well as 


than /a/se, because we always connect the blemish of in- 
correctness with the name fa/se music.” 

The last name which precedes the great TINCTORIS is 
JOHANNES GALLICUS, who did so much to simplify the 
art of solmization—“ nimia verbositus,’ as he calls it. 
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“How many tonsured pries!s will render passionate 
thanks to God in church,” he reflects, “if he can only 
simplify the double and triple names of tones—as, for 
example, G, so/, re, ut, The work of Tinctoris himself is 
very fully discussed, but it need not detain us here. 

Chapter XII.—DIE REVISION DER MATHEMATISCHEN 
AKUSTIK. AUSBAU DER KONTRAPUNKTLEHRE BIS 
ZARLINO—begins with another most hearty tribute to 
ODINGTON, and then takes us to Bologna, where the 
learned Spaniard, BARTOLOMEO RAMOS DE PAREJA, was 
reaping all the laurels which belonged by rights to the 
Englishman. Fétis, it seems, is quite wrong in his 
estimate of Ramos, and in his idea of the part Marchettus 
and Tinctoris played in the theory of the comma, 80: 81. 
After a reference to the work of GAFURIUS and others, 
our author closes his second book with a short review of 
the advance which theory had made since the days when 
the third was a discord, and the fourth aconcord. The 
third, familiar enough in the popular music of Scandi- 
navia and the north of Europe, has-now won academic 
acceptance. The fourth is treated in modern fashion, and 
the stage is clear for the appearance of ZARLINO, the 
greatest of medizeval theorists. 

The last name which comes in for honourable mention 
is that of VICENTINO, the pupil of Willaert, who treated of 
writing for double choirs, also of imitative and of double 
counterpoint. 

THIRD BOOK, 


DIE HARMONIELEARE. 


Chapter XIII.—JOSEFFO ZARLINO UND DIE AUF- 
DECKUNG DER DUALEN NATUR DER HARMONIE—is the 
most fascinating in the book. Zarlino was the first 
theorist who comprehended the principles which are the 
essence of harmony. ‘‘ Many of the theoretical contra- 
puntists, particularly those who lived later than the 
middle of the fifteenth century, came very near to the know- 
ledge of the common chord, but no one gave utterance to 
the distinctive word before the appearance of the 
‘Istitutione Harmonichi’ (1558) of the Maestro di capella 
at St. Mark’s Church, Venice. In the thirty-first chapter of 
the third book of this work, which was to be the founda- 
tion of its author’s undying fame, it is declared in so many 
words that 


‘‘The content of polyphonic music is not to be found in the 
variety of consonance which each two parts form with each other, 
but in the distinction between the two possible forms of harmony. 
These two forms are distinguished by the nature of the third, which 
divides the fifth either harmonically or arithmetically. 


Harmonica. Arithmetica. 











. . + The third and the fifth are alone the elements of composi- 
tion, and the ear desires to hear no other tone which lies between or 
beyond those.” 


It is not possible in the space at our disposal to follow 
Dr. Riemann through his full and enthusiastic apprecia- 
tion of Zarlino’s work. And it is perhaps less necessary 
since the services Zarlino rendered to music are more 
widely known than those of many other names already 
mentioned. 

Our learned author steps aside for a moment (and has 
a good kick at Kiesewetter in the byegoing) to suggest 
that perhaps Zarlino had become acquainted with the 
Arabian systems shown in the works of MAHMUD 
SCHIZARI and his teacher SSAFFIEDDIN ABDOLMUMIN 
(fourteenth century), but much older than either of these 
writers. Among many other names we need mention that 
only of DE Caus (1615), who first used the expression 





Dominant for the fifth note in the scale ; and JOHANN 
JosEPH Fux, the Hofkapellmeister at Vienna, whose 
*Gradus ad Parnassum’ (1725) enjoys, among theoretical 
treatises, a fame all its own. 

We must, however, quote two sentences from this 
chapter :— 

‘*It is a great error to look for the historical importance of 
Zarlino in his exposition of the science of counterpoint. In this 
province he is only the solid, learned, and highly gifted teacher, who 
is, however, not entirely free from the reproach of obstinate 
pedantry. . . . he is great and epoch-making, in that he first 
recognized the essential importance of the common chord, and 
showed the philosophical justification for the dual nature of 
harmony. . . . Hereby the once well-nigh forgotten Venetian 
master is gradually being restored to his rightful honoured place. 
Rameau, Tartini, Hauptmann, and we of to-day stand upon 
Zarlino's shoulders.” 


In Chapter XIV.—UNTERGANG DER SOLMIZATION : 
DER GENERALBASS—Dr. Riemann directs attention to 
the influences of folk-song and instrumental music among 
the people* which must have been working upon the 
scientific development of music, although its action was 
silent and has not always been recognized or acknow- 
ledged by historians. One result of this new set of 
factors was the decay of solmization, which is, perhaps, 
not so noticeable in the case of Germany, the Nether- 
lands, or England, because solmization never took such 
deep root in these countries. Most fearsome are some 
of the sets of syllables and even rows of figures, which 
had each in its turn to give way to Guido’s good old 
scheme. One famous acoustician, besides suggesting the 
syllables, PA, RA, GA, SO, BO, LO, DO, for ¢, da, e, etc., 
actually wished to divide each into seven different in- 
flections (Merides) by the change of vowel (a, ¢, ¢, 2, 0, 
u, 5)! 

With the new feeling for chords as separate and indi- 
vidual entities came the possibility, desirability, and 
necessity for a scheme of signs which, added to a bass, 
would indicate what chords were to be used above each 
single note—General Bass (Basso Seguente was its first 
name) or, as we call it, Figured Bass. It is impossible 
in the space at command to follow the course of this 
most interesting, most important development as Dr. 
Riemann traces it for us with characteristic fulness of 
detail. It closed with and overthrew counterpoint, and 
when the older art recovered itself, it found a rival on 
the throne. The rivals became joint-monarchs, and now 
Counterpoint and Harmony work together for good. Of 
especial interest to English readers is the account of 
Keller's “Rules for playing a Thorough Bass,” written 
before 1700, and ‘‘ The Complete Method, etc., of the 
late famous Mr. Godfroy Keller’? (London, 1707). 
JOHANN MATHESON, although not a great theorist, was 
a musician of judgment and uprightness. In his “ Neu 
erdffnetes Orchester” he gives valuable evidence of the 
immense strides which have been taken. Talking of 
the superstition that the last chord should be a bare fifth 
and octave—a perfect consonance—he says: “ To-day 
no one can stand these old-fashioned harmonies, since 
everyone knows perfectly well by experience that a single 
third, particularly if it is major, has a greater effect and 
affects the sense of hearing tar more than all the fifths in 
the world.” Again, he declares that “the leap of the 
seventh, forbidden by the ancients, is now our best 
decoration ” (!) 

Chapter XV.—the last—bears the general enough title 
MUSIKALISCHE LOGIK. 


* And among musicians as well, Dr. Riemann refers to the high state 


of development shown early in the seventeenth centu 
the Partitas of Schein (one of Bach’s predecessors at 
which thoroughly deserve the name of chamber music 


by such works as 
eipzig, died 1630), 
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‘In answer to the question as to what the peculiar province of 
any art is, one can only reply that it is to investigate the natural 
regularity (Gesetzmdssigkeit—orderliness, obedience to law) which, 
consciously or unconsciously, rules the creative world of art; and 
to explain the same in an educational system logical in its co- 
herence.” 


Dr. Riemann compliments Fétis on his endeavours to 
fulfil this task in his “ Traité de l’Harmonie” (1844), but 
cannot resist showing how circumscribed his view was, 
and how comparatively unimportant were the results he 
achieved. 


—‘‘sodass schliesslich Fétis mit seiner Formulierung leichte Arbeit 
hatte. Im Grunde ist es wohl schliesslich nur das Wort, was wir 
Fétis verdanken und vied/eicht eine Erweiterung der Bedeutung des 
Begriffes (einschliesslich der Modulationen); sedbst dies ist aber 
tfraglich.” |The italics are the author’s, } 


To Rameau belongs the honour of taking the initiative 
in the new treatment of harmony in its relation to the 
“Logic” of composition; and this honour will remain 
his, even although his system must be pointed out as in 
no sense complete or final. “He was a distinguished, 
even a highly gifted, musician, but a mathematician of 
only average ability and of absolutely no repute as a 
logician.” He committed the unforgiveable sin in Dr. 
Riemann’s eyes of scoffing at Zarlino’s theories about the 
duality of harmony, and he is not accorded much “ benefit 
of clergy”! 

We must omit much detail, only observing in passing 
that TARTINI, in spite of his discoveries, made no advance 
on the work of Rameau (p. 473). He did not concern 
himself sufficiently with the minor form of the chord, and 
he joined others in the “ monstrous proposal ” that a chord 
is a succession of thirds, “ by which the entirely fruitless 
scheme of common chords, chords of the seventh, and 
even chords of the ninth can be built on any degree of 
the scale—a scheme which unfortunately dominates the 
harmony text-books of all countries to-day.” We must 
also record our author’s opinion that the highly praised 
work of a MARPURG anda KIRNBERGER have no further 
importance in the history of the Theory of Music than as 
résumés of the more orthodox parts of Rameau’s scheme 
(p. 476). Dr. Riemann finds here another opportunity of 
putting Fétis right (Zine Behauptung Fetis richtig zu 
stellen), for the distinguished Belgian historian has 
apparently trusted to his memory and confused Marpurg 
with another theorist, SORGE (p. 477). 

The services of SORGE, KOCH (Lexikon, 1802, new 
edition by Dommer, 1865), and others are freely and 
fully acknowledged, but Dr. Riemann points out one 
essential which is lacking in all the systems hitherto in 
use, viz. that no system made provision for explaining 
by its formulz the nature of a chord. Major, minor, and 
diminished triads are all 5, and dominant sevenths 
share their designation ; with all other chords of the 
seventh. Rameau’s attempt at reformation in this 
particular is explained and dismissed as incomplete. 
MARTINI offers practically no advance on GAFURIUS 
(p. 487). KIRNBERGER’S attempt to analyse Bach’s 
B minor fugue (Bk. I. of the “48”) only shows melancholy 
evidence of the state of harmonic analysis at the time. 

At last the name appears for which we have waited 
so long, heralded with fitting ceremonial as “der 
grossherzoglich hessische Generalstaatsprokurator und 
ausgezeichneter Musiker GOTTFRIED WEBER,” who in- 
vented the signs of a capital letter for a major chord, 
a small one for a minor, and the other well-known 
signs, RICHTER added the stroke through the figure 
which indicates augmentation (8). 









KNECHT, whose ‘Elementarwerk’ is “truly a classic 
monument of harmony gone astray”; WERNER and 
SCHNEIDER, who both appropriated WEBER’S ideas 
without acknowledgment ; HAUPTMANN, whose services 
belong “more to acoustics than to the logic and 
zesthetics of music” ; and HELMHOLTZ, whose “theory 
has great advantages and glaring defects (‘ Krassen 
Mingeln.)” Fortunately Helmholtz’s errors were 
corrected within three years of their promulgation by 
A. VON OETTINGEN! 

A parallel table of the signs used for the same thing 
by Rameau, Weber, Oettingen, and Riemann gives the 
reader an opportunity of comparing the schemes ; and 
a practical example gives a still clearer idea of the 
reforms which Dr. Riemann advocates from “the stand- 
point,” to quote his concluding words, “on which I stand, 
with its foundation as firm as a rock.” * 
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It is with a feeling of disappointment and a certain 
sense of vanity and vexation of spirit that one must 
close Dr. Riemann’s History. The noble stream the 
course of which our author has traced with such con- 
spicuous success, does not in its last reaches broaden out 
before our eyes as we should expect. Instead of being 
led to a larger view of a practice where one precedent 
has led to another, where one system has improved upon, 
not annihilated, its predecessors, where many master- 
minds have done great work (it may be on different, 
although not necessarily mutually destructive lines), we 
find our vision gradually narrowed down till we see only 
one theory, and the grand roll of names closes with that 
of Dr. Riemann. 

Any suspicion of special pleading is fatal to the 
reputation of a historian, and it might have been wiser 
had Dr. Riemann carried his inquiry only to the days of 
Gottfried Weber. It is difficult for one who has not been 
able to accept Dr. Riemann’s theory in its entirety to be 
a perfectly impartial critic, but it is impossible to accept 
as in any way final a history of music-theory in the 
19th century which dismisses Richter in two lines as the 
inventor of a sign for the augmented chord, and which 
does not even mention Day, Macfarren, Goss, 
Jadassohn, Lobe, Marx, Stainer, or Prout.~ These 


* I hope to have an opportunity of examining Dr. Riemann’s system of 
naming chords in an early number of the MontHLY Musicac Recorp. 
+ i.e. B minor. 





And now we must hurry over ABT VOGLER, with his 
scheme leading to “senseless results”; his pupil 


’ 





+ Professor Prout’s Harmony did not appear till 1889, but that book, of 
course, was only the publication of the system, which the distinguished 
theorist had used for many years previously. 
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writers did not all found new systems, it is true, but they 
at least helped to fill the gap between Weber’s ‘ Versuch 
einer geordneten Theorie’ (1817) and Riemann’s ‘ Skizze 
einer neuen Methode der Harmonielehre’—enlarged 
later (1887) into the ‘ Handbuch der Harmonielehre.’ 

A history of theory also which aims at completeness 
can hardly omit to take into account the services done to 
theory by men who, not technically known as theorists, 
were greater than any theorists, and indeed made music 
for such to theorise about. 

The composer who first systematically used unprepared 
discords is of more importance than the man who after- 
wards wrote about them. Bach’s “ Das wohltemperirte 
Clavier” was published within a few years of Zarlino’s 
treatise. Which was the more important, even from the 
point of view that a historian of theory takes? Is not 
the introduction to Mozart’s Quartet in C worth all that 
has been written since on the theory of “ false relations ” ; 
and is not the famous Speech from the Throne—“ Who 
forbids consecutive fifths? I allow-them”—an edict 
more imperial and more valid than all the stamped 
sheets of foolscap ever issued from the provincial offices 
of a bureaucratic Polized ? 








SUNDAY MUSIC. 


A BOOK on the various ways in which Sunday is observed 
by nations calling themselves Christian, would clearly 
show the difficulty—nay, the impossibility—of establishing 
any hard and fast rules as to the way in which it should 
be spent. A very common way of Pepys’ was to attend 
to his accounts, among which also those appertaining to 
the kitchen. To many this might appear improper, and 
the following musical matinée, as described in his Diary, 
as too secular (it is at least to be hoped that the counter- 
point was strict). The year is 1665: 


‘* 5th (Lord's day).—Up, and, while I staid for the barber, tried 
to compose a duo of counterpoint ; and I think it will do very well, 
it being by Mr. Berkenshaw’s rule.” 


Or the manner in which Bishop Williams spent the 
afternoon of Sunday, September 27, 1631, of whom the 
church historian, Dr. Peter Heylin, relates that he 


‘*caused a comedy to be acted before him at his house at Bugden, 
not only ona Sunday in the afternoon, but upon such a Sunday also 
on which he had publicly given sacred orders both to priests and 
deacons.” 


It should, however, be remembered that evex in Scotland, 
plays were performed, and with the sanction of kirk 
sessions, as late as 1574. Also that, to quote Agnes 
Strickland— 


‘* Bear and bull-baitings, tilts, tourneys, and wrestling were among 
the noonday divertisements of the maiden majesty of England ; 
dancing, cards, and pageants brought up the rear of her sabbath 
amusements,” 


These lines refer to Good Queen Bess. 

When Mendelssohn was on his journey through the 
Western Highlands he was spending Sunday evening in 
a Scotch family, after visiting Fingal’s Cave. While 
there the principal theme of his fine Hebrides Overture 
had come into his head, but it needed much persuasion on 
the part of the composer and his friend Klingemann to 
get the piano open just for the theme to be tried over. 
This is an instance of excess in the opposite direction. 

We are here only taking into consideration those 





persons who honestly feel that some distinction should 
be made between Sunday and: week days. Men who 
“esteem every day alike” will not trouble at all about the 
matter. 

The threatened stoppage of the Sunday concerts at 
Queen’s Hall, which Mr. Robert Newman has carried on 
during the past year, is partly due to the action taken by 
a body known as the “ Lord’s Day Observance Society.” 
The discussion as to whether on practical or religious 
grounds, or both, Sunday should be observed as a day of 
rest, is a fair, open one; a discussion, moreover, of 
interest and importance to the community at large ; yet, 
with that we are not for the moment concerned. ‘The 
“ Lord’s Day Observance Society” has no vazson a’étre. 
It merely desires the “ Lord’s Day” observed according 
to its own particular views, and those views must be ex- 
ceedingly narrow-minded if a performance of Beethoven’s 
“ Eroica” or ‘ Choral,” Schubert’s great symphony in C, 
or Tschaikowsky’s “Pathetic” can be accounted a 
desecration of the seventh day. 

The dulness of an English Sunday has become pro- 
verbial ; foreigners have marvelled at the way we observe 
it ; writers, and particularly novelists, have held it up to 
ridicule ; and thousands of sensible Englishmen, though 
they may take no active steps towards its improvement, 
are fully alive to its incongruity. Of late there has been 
some improvement, yet much remains to be done. The 
interest taken in high-class music has increased at a very 
rapid rate, and Queen’s Hall of a Sunday has been at- 
tended, not by those who have opportunities of hearing 
concerts during the week, but by those who can only go 
on that day. 

Does the L.D.O.S, think that the music performed 
is secular? If so, it is in error, Mr. Franklin 
Peterson argued lately in these columns that sherc 
is no such thing as sacred music, and setting aside 
pieces in dance form, and certain programme pieces of 
which the associations are purely secular, one may surely 
also assert that ¢here is no such thing as secular music. 
Instrumental music of the highest class appeals to the 
emotions, and in itself is neither secular nor sacred. And 
according to the nature and thoughts of the listener wil! 
be the effect. If he be on worldly thoughts bent it may 
make him more so, and if he be a devoutly meditating 
Christian it will render him still more devout. If the 
L.D.O.S. are really anxious to develop any latent virtues 
in the masses, let them encourage rather than hinder 
the performance of the master-pieces of the great com- 
posers on the one day when the cares and worries of 
the working-day week can be set aside. 

It would be foolish to ignore the fact that in the 
past, and not a very remote one, the action of the 
L.D.O.S. would have been approved of by many 
well-meaning, thoughtful citizens. The — strict ob- 
servance of the Sunday was considered of vital im- 
portance, yet even then the strictness varied consider- 
ably. On one point alone did all these Sabbath saints 
agree—viz, that to listen to indifferent or even bad music 
in church or chapel was a good thing, but to listen to the 
so-called secular music of the great masters, a heinous 
sin. The past is dead and buried, but as in nature, 
though organic beings tend to advance, lower forms 
still exist; so in the intellectual and spiritual world, 
with advance in thought, old-fashioned narrow-minded- 
ness still remains, as in the L.D.O.S., to remind us, 
as it were, of the lower stage from which most of us have 
risen. No lover of good music, however devout, would 
now say of the symphonies of Mozart or Beethoven as 
Burns of italian trills “ Nae unison hae they with our 
Creator’s praise.” 5.8. 
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BEETHOVEN’S PIANOFORTE SONATAS.* 


THE study of great works seems inexhaustible. The 
“sonata-cycle of the greatest of all instrumental com- 
posers” has occupied the attention of many analysts, 
editors, and specialists such as Nottebohm ; yet renewed 
study always produces fresh results. Of this the 
“Letters to a Lady” on the Sonatas, by Dr. Carl 
Reinecke, which have just appeared in English, offer 
an apt illustration. Our author writes in a free and easy 
style, as if he were chatting; yet the contents of the 
little volume, though light in appearance, are of new 
interest and importance. And these letters not only give 
valuable information, but they set one thinking—a sure 
sign of a good book. 

Dr. Reinecke’s attitude towards “ poetical” com- 
mentaries of Beethoven’s sonatas is sound; he is doubt- 
ful “whether the true comprehension of these masterpieces 
is really helped thereby.” The very many foolish com- 
mentaries which have been written, naturally vex his 
soul; he cannot find any assistance in the “instantaneous 
balsam” which Herr v. Elterlein discovers in one of 
Beethoven’s themes, or in the “ peculiarly fanciful tinge 
which overspeads it.” Dr. Reinecke merely doubts the 
efficacy of awritten commentary. Of the final movement 
of Op. 28 he says further on:—“In it I am always 
compelled to think of distant bells, of rustling woods, and 
such like”; but he wisely adds, “another will, with 
equal authority, hear something quite different.” The 
composer certainly had a picture in his mind’s eye when 
composing his sonatas, but only in one or two instances 
gave the key to that picture. We believe that our author 
would fully agree with us that a programme imagined, 
or even drawn out, by a player, which is free from 
sentimentality, confusing detail, and extravagance of all 
kind, and in accordance with the mood of the music, 
might actually be of help to him in interpreting it. 

In the coda of the first movement of the Sonata in D, 
Op. Io, No. 3, our author calls the attention of his 
readers to an augmentation, in the bass, of the principal 
theme, and adds :—“I see you smile, and imagine the 
question hovering on your lips, whether it is not danger- 
ous to infer such allusions—whether the like are not 
purely accidental.” He himself does not think so. Later 
on, in noticing the principal theme of the 4//egro of the 
Sonata in E flat, Op. 814, certain of the notes, prominent 
in position and on accented beats, form the “* Lebewohl ” 
phrase of the introductory Adagio. Dr. Reinecke feels 
that here there is an allusion, yet is half afraid to say so, 
because, as he justly remarks, “one would go too far with 
an analytical procedure of this kind.” Why, in this very 
movement the bass notes (e, f, g, a) on the first beat of 
hars 5-8 consist of the opening phrase in inversion ; this, 
therefore, might also be an allusion to the “ Lebewohl.” 
It is, unfortunately, only too easy to go too far, yet 
surely it is better to go too far than not far enough. In 
tracing similarities it should always be remembered that 
one sequence of notes may resemble another, yet unless 
there be something in their grouping, and consequently 
in their accentuation, it would be hazardous to infer that 
there was any connection between the two. Whether 
Beethoven was in every case conscious of seeming allu- 
sions is extremely doubtful. This matters, however, little, 
or—perhaps it would be better to say—is now impossible 
to ascertain. To trace out the evolution of one phrase 
from another, or of sonte figure or whole passage from 





* “The Beethoven Pianoforte Sonatas.” By Prof. Dr. Carl Reinecke. 
Translated from the German by Mr. E, M. Trevenen Dawson. (Edition 
No. g210). London: Augener & Co, 


some germ, is to learn something of the true art of 
development, z.¢. one which is organic. 

In certain cases Beethoven, so it would seem, must 
have acted consciously. Dr, Reinecke, for instance, 
notices and gives striking illustrations of the important 
réle which the interval of a third plays in the whole of 
the long Sonata, Op. 106. He is even “ not disinclined 
to suspect” that the two notes (a-c$) which, after 
sending the Sonata to London, Beethoven requested 
Ries to prefix to the Adagio, may have had reference to 
this third-interval scheme. Then, again, he remarks 
that all the four movements of that Sonata begin with 
thirds. 

Dr. Reinecke’s letters are of very moderate compass, 
and he therefore could not venture too far on illustration. 
Otherwise he might have pointed out that in the very 
next Sonata, the one in E, Op. 109, each of the three 
movements opens with the interval of a third (minor in 
the Vivace and in the Prestissimo and major in the 
theme of the concluding movement). An early sketch, 
by the way, from the opening of the Vivace runs thus :— 





so that, if Beethoven had adhered to his design, all the 
thirds would have been descending, whereas in Op. 106 
they are all ascending. Another curious connection 
between movements, which but for a sketch-book would 
have remained unknown, may be mentioned. Our author 
refers to the opening notes of Op. go— 





which play so important a part in the first of the two 
movements of which that work is composed. Now the 
theme of the second movement was originally sketched 
thus :— 









a 





ze. again two g’s (and as before, the one on the up- 
the second on the down-beat) ; and these, as one can see 
from the sketch, would have been as prominent in this 
movement as the other g’s in the first. 

Various attempts have been made to remodel passages 
in the sonatas so as to present them as it is supposed 
Beethoven, had the compass of his keyboard permitted, 
would have written them. There are simple cases in 
which the addition of an occasional octave note seems 
not only harmless but a decided improvement. Schindler 
expressly tells us that Beethoven himself entertained the 
idea of republishing his sonatas, and altering certain 
passages which he had written in a certain manner, from 
necessity and not from choice. Now it would occupy 
too much space to give illustrations, so it must suffice to 
say that at times one is strongly tempted to bring 
the music up-to-date—to alter it so as to benefit by the 
extended compass of our day. Our author wisely reminds 
us that “without the reason of the deficient keyboard” 
Beethoven in parallel passages did often of strictly copy 
the earlier one, Hegives an illustration from the pianoforte 
Trio, Op. 97 ; many instances could also be quoted from 
the sonatas themselves, And our author further warns 
players, lest in levelling they “crush a special beauty.” 
The very limitation of the keyboard often proved with 





Beethoven the mother of invention. A volume might be 
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written concerning the various readings of certain pas- 
sages in the sonatas, and the difficulty, in most cases, of 
ascertaining what were Beethoven’s exact intentions. 
No one can be better aware of this than Dr. Reinecke, 
since he himself has prepared an edition of the sonatas, 
and with what care and research may be seen from various 
remarks in these letters. On p. 31 he refers to a passage 
in the first movement of the Sonata in F minor, Op. 2, 
No. 1. In a group of three quavers there is a @ which, 
according to some, should be a @{, according to others 
dp The doctor hesitates, yet he is more on the side of 
the b. His opinion of Nottebohm as an authority is 
expressed more than once. Now, in the Mandyczewski 
edition of the sonatas, based on researches made by 
Nottebohm himself, the d zs natural. This edition had 
not appeared when Dr. Reinecke wrote his letter; at any 
rate, he had not seen it, for he would have been only too 
glad to have his impressions confirmed in such a manner. 
One more “reading” allusion, In the two bars before 
the recapitulation section in the opening movement of the 
Sonata in B flat, Op. 106, Biilow considers the a’s sharp. 
Dr. Reinecke agrees with all other editors in thinking 
Beethoven omitted to mark the natural before them. And 
he refers to a sketch of the passage, published by Notte- 
bohm, which supports his view. It may be interesting to 
give that sketch of the bars in question. It is taken from 
“ Zweite Beethoveniana,” p. 126. 
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The upper stave, of course, represents treble, the lower 
bass. In his sketch-books Beethoven seldom indicated 
the clefs. 

Beethoven once told Schindler that feelings inspired by 
thoughts of death are expressed in the Largo of the 
Sonata in D, Op. 10, No. 3. Dr. Reinecke places side by 
side the opening bar of this movement and a phrase in 
“Egmont” connected with Clarchen’s death, and the 
relationship between the two is indeed striking. Simi- 
larity of mood seems unconsciously to have produced 
similarity of notes. But there is still another “death” 
movement in Beethoven, the: grand Introduction to the 
“Mount of Olives,” which is followed by the agony of the 
Saviour in the Garden of Gethsemane. And, for a self- 
evident reason, I cannot resist the temptation of placing 
together the opening bars of the Sonata, “ Egmont,” and 
“ Mount of Olives” phrases :— 
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The third example, for the sake of comparison, has been 
transposed from EP minor to D minor. 

Our author is unnecessarily anxious not to be taken, or 
rather mistaken, for a “ reminiscence-hunter ” because he 
points to certain themes in the sonatas which bear unmis- 
takable likeness to themes by Haydn or Mozart. In at 























least one instance it was apparently a conscious borrow- 
ing, since the opening of the finale of Mozart’s Symphony 
in G minor, and the opening of the Scherzo of the C minor 
Symphony—in both the sequence of notes is the same, 
but the rhythm quite different—stand side by side in 
one of the Sketch-books, a fact, indeed, mentioned by 
Dr. Reinecke. 

His remark that the opening notes of the Rondo of the 
“ Pathétique ” coincide with those of the second subject of 
the first movement is extremely interesting. But as for the 
rest of the Rondo theme, surely Beethoven was some- 
what indebted to Mozart, who, in his Pianoforte Con- 
certo in C minor (Leipzig Edition : Series 16, No. 24), 
commences the Finale thus :— 


























Dr. Reinecke’s interesting letters, as I have said, set 
onethinking. I have therefore been led to note down a few 
things which have occurred tome inreading them. And I 
can assure my readers that the fear of exhausting their 
patience—for reading which requires continual reference 
is more or less fatiguing—rather than a feeling that 
there is no more to say, prompts me to lay down my * 

J. S. S. 








CATCHES AND CANONS. 


WHAT is a catch? In early days there seems to have 
been little or no difference recognized between the catch 
and the round. We may define the round as a composi- 
tion consisting of three or more melodies of equal length 
—united by one set of words—that form harmony when 
sung together. The catch in its proper sense must be 
this, but with the additional characteristic that the words 
are so contrived that in the process of being sung they 
assume aftotally different meaning from that that they bear 
when simply read. And this “catch ”—for probably the 
word is taken from this characteristic rather than from 
“one singer catching up another,” as sometimes said— 
may be produced in more than one way. The most 
frequent is where a word or part of a word or a phrase 
has its meaning utterly changed by the juxtaposition of 
the words of the other lines, as in that model by that 
“ master setter of catches,” Samuel Webbe :— 


‘* Zephyr, 7 can tell you where 
Delia sleeps, devoid of care ; 
/f you steal with gentle pace, 
She'll retain her slumbering grace ; 
Then, O mark her roseate hue ! 
You'll be transported at the view ""— 


where the rhapsody in praise of Delia is made, in the 
process of singing, to give the sober warning, “I can tell 
you, if you steal, you’ll be transported.” 

Sometimes the catch commences and proceeds as a 
simple round till it has been sung one or more times com- 
pletely through, and then, by the introduction of certain 
bars previously left out, it is made to take an entirely 
different and humorous meaning, as in Horsley’s “ Bless 
our gardens,” or Calcott’s “ Have you Sir John Hawkins’ 
history?” Sometimes the catch is produced by the effect 
obtained by the reiteration of certain syllables or by the 
jumble of rhymes. The word “catch” is also extended 
to rounds made up of the utterances of different characters. 
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One word upon canons. A canon may be defined as a 
melody of such construction that when divided into equal 
parts, these equal parts are in harmony one with another. 
Complex as this composition is, it is a most astounding 
fact that the most ancient musical MS. in existence, 
dating from the thirteenth century, is the celebrated 
“ Sumer is icumen in,” a canon in four parts; and not 
only so, but this “ Wunderwerk,” as Dr. Riemann calls 
it, has further enrichment in a “ pes,” or burden in two 
parts. From some deep and hidden cause, canon seems 
strangely agreeable to the musical taste of our country. 
Many of the old people’s ballads were in loose canon, 
and doubtless to this national taste may be attributed 
the fact that England has appropriated almost to herself 
alone the choruses of the giant Handel, whose spell has 
its power from canon. 

There is a wonderful freshness and freedom in the 
early canons. Instead of being cramped by their ties, 
they seem rather to expand in melody under the con- 
straint; this may be proved by “ Margery, serve well 
the black sow” of as early date as 1609. But if canons 
of the later date lose the people’s ditty style, so to call it, 
the loss is more than made up for by the employment of 
the musician’s art and devices. The pitch of perfection 
that Dr. W. Hayes reached in his canons can scarcely 
be surpassed. How dear to the musician’s heart is this 
style is proved by the number of Gloria Patris to our 
great church services in strict canon, and dear must 
canon remain to every heart that can throb to our mighty 
Milton’s words :— 


‘In notes with many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out ; 
With wanton heed and giddy cunning, 
The melting voice through mazes running, 
Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony.” 


J. POWELL METCALFE. 








LETTER FROM LEIPZIG, 


THE quartet party, consisting of Herren Halir, Exner, Miiller, 
and Dechert, appeared at the second concert of the Liszt Verein 
and won a great and well-deserved success. The programme 
consisted of a quartet for strings by Felix Weingartner, still in 
manuscript, a sonata for pianoforte and ‘cello by George 
Schumann, and Beethoven’s great Quartet in A minor. Wein- 
gartner’s quartet came as a pleasant surprise, as the composer 
expresses himself in a more natural way than was the case 
formerly ; there must, in /eed, be a further process of purification 
if his works are to lay claim to any positive artistic merit. Also 
én the Schumann sonata, although there is much that is pleasing, 
there are periods invented rather than inspired. The third concert 
of the same society was only one in name, for it consisted of a 
cecitation of Tennyson’s “Enoch Arden” by the general intendant 
of the Munich Court Theatre, Herr Ernst von Possart, with 
melodramatic pianoforte accompaniment by Court Capellmeister 
Richard Strauss. It is impossible to overpraise von Possart's 
method of declamation : it is simply unsurpassable. The music 
of Strauss, written in a discreet, refined manner, scarcely 
heightens the enj»yment, but it is no way disturbing, and it is 
surprising how seldom one is startled by harmonic dzzarreries— 
in some passages, indeed, one is pleasantly reminded of 
Schumann. At the close both artists were received with en- 
thusiasm. Herr Alexander Siloti gave two pianoforte recitals in 


the municipal market hall, the second of which was exclusively | 


devoted to Russian composers. Already the first programme 
included the Prelude and Serenade, Op. 3, by Rachmaninoff, 
six caprices by Arensky, “Humoresque, Op. 10, and Military 
March, by Tschaikowsky (transcribed from the orchestral suite, 
Op. 43, by Siloti), and Lesginska, Caucasian Dance from 
Rubinstein’s Demon, transcribed by Pabst and Siloti (!). We 
heard also Mendelssohn’s Variations Sérieuses, which, how- 









much of their meaning and charm ; the Etudes Symphoniques 
of Schumann, in which the player was more successful, although 
the reading was not in the true Schumann spirit ; and finally, 
Chopin’s 8 minor sonata. Siloti displayed wonderful virtuosity 
and aroused a storm of applause, yet, unfortunately, we could 
not always, or rather, could only seldom agree, with his artistic 
conception, for he seems to consider everything as a foil for his 
virtuosity, and passages which ought to be played with warm 
feeling he renders in conventional manner. The artist inter- 
preted the compositions of his fellow-countrymen in irreproach- 
able style. We were prevented from attending his second concert. 

At the second Philharmonic Concert we heard Haydn’s Sym- 
phony in G (“Mit dem Paukenschlage”’) and Liszt’s ‘* Les 
Préludes,” under the direction of Capellmeister Winder- 
stein. The fine performance of the symphony redounds goed 
to the credit of the conductor, for anyone possessed of intel- 
ligence knows well that a transparent, clear-membered work 
such as that of Haydn’s is far more difficult to interpret than 
a Liszt’s symphonic poem, with its array of brass and instru- 
ments of percussion of all kinds. So, too, the Mozart concerto, 
which young Wilhelm Bockhaus played, gives in various ways 
more trouble than many a bravura piece, and therefore it 
would be unfair to reproach the youthful artist for not rendering 
full justice to this work. He was heard to greater advantage in 
solos by Schumann, Chopin, and Liszt. Frau Lilli Lehmann- 
Kalisch is an artist who, despite time, still conquers, She 
sang the ‘‘ Ocean Aria” from Overon, the two Clirchen-Lieder 
from Beethoven's “Egmont,” and Schubert’s ‘‘ Erl Konig,” 
unfortunately with Liszt's not very praiseworthy orchestration. 

The third Philharmonic Concert, under the direction of Hans 
Winderstein, was, in spite of the immense /oca/e, crowded from 
floor to ceiling. The soloists of the evening were d’Albert and 
his wife; the former played Beethoven’s Concerto in G, and 
four pieces of his own composition; while the lady sang a 
concert aria, ‘‘Die kleine Seejungfrau,” and five of her 
husband’s songs. D’Albert’s merits as a pianist are well known 
and need no further recognition (yet we cannot help adding that 
he played the second movement of the Beethoven Concerto in 
an exaggerated sentimental manner) ; but as a composer he has 
by no means won a like great reputation, and we almost fear he 
never will. His intellectual powers are great, but invention 
often leaves him in the lurch ; what he lacks he seeks to replace 
by refinement. 

The Gewandhaus Concerts, meanwhile, have advanced to the 
sixth, and we have, therefore, five to notice. At the second, 
Brahms’ Symphony in p, Schumann’s ‘‘ Genoveva” overture, 
and ballet music from Rubinstein’s Feramors and Demon 
were given in admirable style. The new leader, Herr Felix 
Berber, achieved a brilliant and well-deserved success in Men- 
delssohn’s violin concerto and in Bach’s ‘‘ Chaconne.” At the 
third concert Richard Strauss conducted his tone-poem, ‘* Don 
Juan,” and though applause was not lacking, it was by no 
means general. lt is much to be regretted that a musician like 
Strauss, of undoubted talent, should follow in the footsteps of 
those composers who regard beauty in art as a matter of 
secondary importance, and who indeed avoid it as much as 
possible, Cherubini’s ‘*‘ Abenceragen” overture, Schumann’s 
Symphony in B flat, two works teeming with beauty, were 
received with enthusiasm. The one was written eighty-five, 
the second fifty-seven years ago. Will Strauss’s “Don Juan” 
last as long as either of them? The soloist of the evening was 
Sapellnikoff ; he a Saint-Saéns’s G minor Concerto and 
some Chopin solos, and won loud applause. He is pre- 
eminently a bravura performer, of whom the number is now 
legion. His playing, like that of Siloti and many others, lacks 
marked individuality. At the fourth concert we had Haydn's 
great symphony (‘‘ Mit dem Pankenwirbel”) and No. 8 of 
Beethoven. The aé/egro in the latter was taken at far too 
rapid a pace, while the ¢emfo of the Trio of the Menuet was so 
drowsy that the effect produced was almost comic. It is a pity 
that an able conductor like Nikisch, through striving after 
originality, should fall into such errors, and that his satellites 
should praise him. Hugo Becker played in masterly style 
Dvorak’s ’cello Concerto, which we honestly cannot reckon 
among the best works of the composer; also a tedious sonata 





éver, owing to the hurried epi adopted by the virtuoso, lost 


in five movements by G. Valentini (b. 1690). The St. Thomas 
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choir sang part-songs ancient and modern, and gained strong 
approval. The fifth concert opened with Draesecke’s ‘‘ Sym- 
phonia Tragica,” a well-thought-out but certainly dry work. It 
gained, however, a szcc’s d’estime, whereas Mendelssohn’s 
‘* Hebrides” overture and some of the Midsummer Night's 
Dream music excited the utmost enthusiasm. The latter was 
splendidly played, but the overture suffered much through con- 
stant femfo rubato. Mr. Plunket Greene, though indisposed, 
received a lively welcome; he sang ‘‘ Wotan’s Farewell,” by 
no means suitable to the concert-room, and some Lieder, 
accompanying himself on the pianoforte. 

The sixth Gewandhaus Concert opened with Volkmann’s 
Symphony in D minor ; the performance as usual was excellent, 
except that the trio in the third movement lost in impressiveness 
through the time being dragged, and for no reasonable motive. 
A Sérénade for strings by Carl Reinecke, Op. 242, was received 
with an enthusiasm far above what is usually accorded to 
novelties. The critic of one of our papers here confidently 
prognosticates that this latest work of Reinecke will pursue its 
conquering course through all the concert-halls of Germany ; 
we hope that it may, yet the reprehensible preference of the 
Germans for everything foreign, Czechish, Scandanavian, 
Russian, and so on, prevents us from feeling equally hopeful. 
Madame Teresa Carreiio played Rubinstein’s D minor Piano- 
forte Concerto and several Chopin solos, and added one more 
to her many triumphs. 


LETTER FROM VIENNA. 


AT the inaugural concert of the season, given in the Musik- 
verein on behalf of that excellent institution ‘‘ Children’s 
Friends,” the numerous audience derived no doubt its chief 
gratification from the consciousness of a good deed at the rate 
of from three to five florins per seat rather than on artistic merits. 
This concert was followed in the same splendid hall—fitted out 
in deep mourning—by a fine performance of Mozart’s Requiem, 
under the direction of Richard von Perger, in memory of the 
lamented Empress Elizabeth. Mozart's ‘‘Swan Song”’ was also 
heard with the same object at the Imperial Chapel and in the 
dome of St. Stephen’s. When will conductors—even if only for 
the sake of variety- bethink themselves of Robert Schumann's 
magnificent work, not to mention Tomaschek's really fine Dead 
Mass in C minor ? 

A perspective of no less than eight different quartet cycles, 
announced by Joachim, Hellmesberger, Rosé, Duesberg, Prill, 
Fitzner, Soldat-Réger, and the ‘‘ Bohemians,” affords a measure 
for the high standard of the musical taste of the Kaiserstadt. 
August Duesberg—who alone puts forward a series of twenty 
concerts, mingling the old with the unfamiliar—was first in the 
field. A quasi novelty was Saint-Saéns’s Septet in E flat, Op. 65, 
for piano, trumpet, and strings—one of those singular pasticcz 
of the archaic and modern, skilfully concocted, which the clever 
French composer affects. The Septet interests and pleases at a 
first, less at a second hearing. The piano part was played with 
all needful discrimination and dash by Frau Natalie Duesberg ; but 
praise cannot be too high for her rendering of Brahms’s Pianoforte 
Quartet in G minor. She played as one inspired by the beauty 
of this great work, and electrified in turn her associates with her 
irresistible “an. It was an artistic achievement of the highest 
order not easily to be forgotten. Carl Prill, the excellent former 
Leipzig ‘‘ leader,” produced a new String Trio by Wilhelm 
Berger, which, somewhat monotonous from persistent gloom in 
the first movement, afterwards grows in interest. The tame and 
lustre of the Quartet Association, founded forty-nine years ago 
by the incomparable Joseph Hellmesberger, is well sustained by 
his successors, with his sons Joseph and Ferdinand as Prim- 
arius and ’Cello respectively. More particularly in Beethoven’s 
colossal Op. 130 in B flat, which, along with its companion 
works, the original association had done so much to popularize, 
the hearer was not seldom reminded of its superlative execution 
in times gone by—the highest p:aise possible. It is a pity that 
Robert Fuchs wrote his clever, melodious, and highly original 
new Op. 61 in D minor as a Trio for two violins and viola, 
omitting the violoncello, which isdistinctly missed. The work will, 
however, no doubt, be particularly welcome at musical meetings 


where the ’cellist happens, to the despair of the party, to prove 
an absentee. The performance of the ’cellist, Friedrich Bux- 
baum, at his concert was especially noteworthy for his magnifi- 
cent tone and “‘soul-full” Cantilene. To mention only one 
item, ‘‘The Invocation of Astarte,”’ from Schumann’s Manfrea, 
was a rare treat. Richard Strauss’s beautiful Sonata in Fr, Op.6, 
—finely played in conjunction with Frau Wanda Tyberg—was 
an entire novelty here. (And yet ’cellists complain of a scanty 
répertoire.) What a pity that a composer, who could write such 
melodious, honest, ‘‘ convincing’ music, should have drifted 
into the monstrosities of 72/7 Eulenspiegel, Zarathustra, 
etc. ! A Theme with Variations, for two pianofortes, Op 30, by 
Alessandro Longo, which, starting on the heels of Schumann, 
rises to considerable independence and a very effective climax, 
was produced at a matinée of the brothers Willy and Louis 
Thern, whose precision in evsemdle playing is well known. A 
skilful adaptation (MS.) by their father, for two pianos, of 
Beethoven's great A flat Sonata, Op. 110, has its razson d'etre 
chiefly in the excellent effect of the scherzo and the final fugue. 
Frau Bricht-Pyllemann added a selection of choice songs with 
rare charm. 

Gustav Mahler has for the first time taken up Hans Richter’s 
baton as conductor of the famous Philharmonic Band, the 
programme consisting of Mozart’s G minor, Beethoven’s 
Eroica Symphony and the Coriolan Overture. The new 
popular ‘**Symphony Orchestra,” directed by Hans Krenn, 
gave its first concert with a familiar programme. The first 
concert of the renowned “Society of Musicians’ brought 
forward at its first concert C. Goldmark’s dainty a capella 
chorus set to Luther’s charming text, ‘‘ Wer sich die Musik 
erkiest,” followed by the same composer’s impressive 113th 
Psalm (first time), written in majestic fugal style right up to the 
powerful climax. An excellent contrast was offered by Mozart’s 
delicious Orchestral Serenade (comp. about 1774, and— 
mirabile dictu—heard at these concerts for the first time !) in 
eight movements, of which Nos. 4 and 5 were omitted. 
The interesting concert closed with Verdi’s new ‘‘ Quattro 
Pezzi Sacri,"’ among which the Stabat Mater in particular is a 
work of genius. It ranks among the maestro’s finest inspira- 
tions. The execution under the inspiriting guidance of 
Richard von Perger was, both choral and orchestral, above 
reproach. The ‘Vienna Male Choral Union” (numbering 
67 first, 68 second tenors, 86 first and 62 second basses, 
total 283 executants) celebrated the fifty-sixth and the ‘‘ Schu- 
bertbund”’ the thirty-sixth anniversary of their respective 
foundation at the spacious Sofensaa/ with the rendering of 
choruses and vocal quartets to absolute perfection. 

That the Lieder-composer Hugo Wolf is a man possessed of 
fine poetic feeling, rare powers of expression, and mastery of 
characterization must be willingly admitted. But that he has 
gone beyond Carl Liéwe, Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, or 
Grieg in the musical reproduction of his texts or in an en- 
hanced importance of the accompaniment (although he 
inscribes his songs ‘‘ for Voice and Pianoforte”’) only red-hot 
enthusiasts of the Hugo Wolf Verein can claim. This 
fact was again largely demonstrated by a copious selection 
rendered with considerable distinction by Frl. Frieda Zerny, of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, and more particularly by the splendid basso, 
Moriz Frauscher, of Stuttgart, with Ferdinand Foll and 
Albert Ernst as accompanists (or, rather, pianists!) at the 
third public concert of the above-mentioned association. 
Novelty has, thus far, been conspicuous by its absence from the 
Imperial Opera.—The Theater an der Wien has made a 
genuine ‘‘hit” with a pretty operetta Blondin of Namur, by 
Adolf Miiller, junior, with Frau Palmay in the title 7d/e. 
The work has been accepted for the London stage.—The 
energetic director of the Carl Theatre, Franz von Jauner, 1s 
having a very efficient and successful serial revival of Johann 
Strauss operettas, Zhe Merry War and Carnival in Rome 
having their turn at present.—Zhe Geisha, with Miss Mary 
Halton, is also drawing crowded houses.—An operetta, Die 
Brautfahrt, by a clever amateur (wealthy manufacturer), August 
Thonet, was produced at a matinée at an expense, it is said, of 
about £1,700, at the historic Josefstadt Theatre, which was 
inaugurated by L. van Beethoven in person, with his Overture 





in c, “Zur Weihe des Hauses.” Times change. J. B. K 
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OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


THE four numbers are selected from Mr. Powell Met- 
calfe’s Part III. of his “ Rounds, Catches, and Canons.” 
To the first, reference is made in another column. 
Therein is explained how, by juxtaposition of words of 
different lines, a warning against stealing is included in 
a rhapsody on Diana. Yet, however clear the explana- 
tion, the music must be seen—or, still better, sung—fully 
to display the skill and invention of the composer, S. 
Webbe. The second, by Lord Mornington, whose 
“Grot” glee alone has made his name famous, is most 
grateful to sing. Mr. Metcalfe has provided words 
which suit the music exceedingly well. No. 3, the 
“Margery” Canon, with its quaint words and quaint 
music, cannot fail to attract ; the early date, 1609, must 
not escape notice. The last is by Dr. W. Hayes, that 
“master setter of catches.” 








Reviews of Hew Music and Hew 
Cvitions. 
+ 

The Orchestra. Vol. 1. Technique of the Instruments. 

By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A.. Mus.D. Second 

Edition. (Edition No. 9189; net, 5s.) London: 

Augener & Co. 
Ir is extremely satisfactory, from several points of view, 
to note that a reprint of Professor Prout’s latest text-book 
should have become necessary within a few months from 
the date of its first publication. We are glad to find 
that the study of instrumentation has become so popular 
and widespread ; and to know that students of this par- 
ticular branch of the art are fortunate in having so reliable 
a treatise for their guidance. The Dublin Professor is to 
be congratulated upon the continued success of his series 
of educational works, and he may also rest assured that 
the next (and final) volume of the course will meet with 
equal favour and acceptance when it appears. We 
observe that several typographical and other errors which 
had escaped detection in the proofs of the original edition 
of this book, have been corrected in the reprint before us, 
The three most important corrections are:—On p. 50, 
$117, read, “in the VIOLA ALTA the proportions are 
the same as on the violin, but it is half as large again,” 
instead of “the strings being half as large again”; on 
p- 195, § 378, first piston has been correctly altered to 
second piston; and on p. 219, whereas in the old edition 
Ex. 173 is said to be “the solitary instance in Bach’s 
works of a piece accompanied by wind instruments only,” 
it now reads, “is the solitary example of an ezlire work 
by Bach with such an accompaniment.” 


Perles Musicales: Recueil de Morceaux de Salon pour 
Piano. No. 89, HABERBIER’S Ex pleine mer (Auf 
hoher See), Poésie musicale; No. 90, H. BERTINI’S 
«tude caractéristigue en sol mineur; No. 91, 
STEPHEN HELLER’S Promenades a’tun Solitaire, 
Op. 78, No. 1; and No. 92, J. RAFFS Walzer 
(Tanz-Caprice). London: Augener & Co. 

THE title of No. 89 suggests music expressive of move- 

ment, while the ad/egro molto agitato shows that a tone- 

picture of the sea with high rolling waves is intended. 

It is a well-written, characteristic, and effective piece ; 

and, quite apart from its musical merits, it offers excellent 

practice for the fingers. Bertini’s Study, No. 90, con- 
tains good technical work, but the impassioned melody 
which runs through the whole of the music makes one— 
the listener at any rate—forget the practical aim. It is 





well when practice and poetry are thus combined. 
Heller’s Promenade d’un Solitaire is a delightful piece. 
The opening major section is of joyous mood, but it is 
followed by one in minor through which may be traced 
a vein of sadness, of regret; the bright mood, however, 
returns and continues to the end. Raff’s Walzer is a 
graceful, expressive, and showy composition. 


Deux Morceaux pour Piano. Par FELIX DREYSCHOCK. 
Op. 38. No. 1, Burlesque, and No. 2, Cavatina. 
London: Augener & Co. 

THESE are two very taking pieces. Titles are not always 

well chosen, but in No. 1 the burlesque element is 

present in the music, and yet without any trace of 
exaggeration. The bright, clever, toccata-like writing 
for the instrument will be appreciated by players with 
nimble fingers ; neat execution is essential, yet the grade 
of difficulty is distinctly moderate. The Cavatina, with 
its expressive melody and quiet arfeggio accompaniment, 
was perhaps suggested to the composer by one of 

Schumann’s “ Davidsbiindler” pieces; we refer not to 

the actual notes, but only to the general character of the 

music. These two morceaux may be safely recom- 
mended to teachers ; they are showy, yet substantial. 


A Shakespearian Cycle: The Twelve Months musically 
illustrated for the Pianoforte. By HARVEY LOHR. 
Op. 19. (Price, complete, §5s., net.) Schott & Co. 

THE months of the year suggest various moods, and 

therefore form convenient superscriptions to the different 

pieces in this cycle; and each one has, in addition, a 

quotation from Shakespeare. January, “when all aloud 

the wind doth blow,” is in the minor mode. February 
also opens in a similar mode. This second number is 
clever and attractive, though how much of “ February 
face” there is in it we will not venture to inquire. But 
all the numbers are well written, and in one way or 
another effective. The year is rapidly passing away, 
and things may be very different next autumn. The 
Shakespearian quotation for the tenth month would 
scarcely suit the bright, sunshiny October of 1898. 


Vorspiel. Overture to the Opera Lohengrin. By 
RICHARD WAGNER. Pianoforte solo and piano- 
forte duet. London: Augener & Co. 

THE Introduction to Lohengrin, which Berlioz aptly 

summed up in the figure <>, and honestly described 

as a chef d’euvre, is a marvel of dignity and grandeur. 

Elaborate writing is to be met with in the works of the 

great masters—Bach, Handel, Mozart, Beethoven, and 

others—though at times they could express their thoughts 
in simple language. It may indeed be said that no com- 
poser can be considered truly great unless he produce 
something in which, indeed, the art makes itself felt, yet 
without being outwardly manifest. The Lohengrin Pre- 
lude is well arranged both as solo and duet for the piano- 
forte, and those who practise it until they know it by heart 
will derive all the greater pleasure when they hear it per- 
tormed by an orchestra—that is, with its fully sustained 
tones and rich colouring. In duet form the music is more 
impressive and naturally easier for each performer, but 
a second player is not always to be found when wanted. 


Selection of Joh. Seb. Bach's Organ Works. Transcribed 
for Pianoforte, by MAX REGER. Prelude and 
Fugue (E minor). (Edition No. 6900; price, net, 
Is. 6d.) London: Augener & Co. 

GREAT pianists are very fond of playing transcriptions 

for piano solo of Bach’s organ preludes and fugues, and 

it has often and justly been remarked that they would do 
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better to turn their attention to the composer’s genuine 
clavier fugues. Such transcriptions, those of Liszt in 
particular, are wonderfully clever and interesting, but 
they certainly give more pleasure to a pianist than to his 
audience. For private study, however, they are most 
useful and acceptable. A fortiori may this be asserted 
of duet transcriptions of Bach’s majestic organ fugues. 

Four hands can comfortably manage, and with fuller 

effect, that which for two, if the arrangement is to be at 

all complete, is far from easy ; more attention can there- 
fore be paid to the music, more interest taken in it. Mr. 

Max Reger is an accomplished artist, and, judging from 

some of the music he writes, a skilful pianist, so that the 

E minor Prelude and Fugue is presented to the best 

advantage in duet form. The work itself is one of 

Bach’s noblest contributions to his art. 

Cecilia, a Colliction of Organ Pieces in Diverse Styles. 
Book LVI{. Edited by E. H. TurRPIN. (Edition 
No. 5857 ; price, net, is.) London: Augener & Co. 

THIS book contains Variations on an Original Theme, 

by E. H. Thorne, written in 1895. The quiet attractive 

theme lends itself well to the variation form. In the 
first one the melody is gracefully embroidered, and there 
are slight changes in the harmonies which support it. 

In No. 2 the melody is given out by choir clarinet, and in 

amiddle part. A variation of somewhat restless character 

follows, and then we have one with smooth, flowing 
triplets. There is still another triplet variation in which 
the pedals play an important part. By enharmonic 
means an effective change is made from the key of 

B flat, in which the theme and variations up to this point 

have been written, to that of B minor, and after simple 

presentation of the subject-matter in this mode, a return 
is made to the opening key. The piece concludes with 
an allegretto in which are to be noted effective points of 

imi a'ion, and an interesting coda based on the opening 

notes of the theme. 

Jj. S. Bach: Drei Tonsitze fiir Violine und Klavier 
(oder Orgel). Bearbeitet von HEINRICH HENKEL. 
(Edition No. 7326; price, net, 1s. 6d.) London: 
Augener & Co. 

THE first of these three pieces is a transcription of the 

lovely aria, “ Schlafe, mein Liebster,” from the Christmas 

Oratorio. We speak of some songs as well-worn, of 

others as worn out, but of this particular one we may 

speak of it as a thing of beauty and a joy for ever. 

No. 2 is the Sarabande from the English Suite in G 

minor, and in this new form it seems to us to gain rather 

than to lose in effect. Considering what Bach did, not 
only with his own music, but with that of other com- 
osers, we do not imagine that a transcription of this 
ind would have vexed his soul. The third piece in its 
original form is a Toccata for clavier. <A bright, 
rhythmical a/legro is preceded and followed by two 
brief adagio sections full of pathos and dignity. 


A Negro Love-song for Violin and Pianoforte. By S. 
COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. (Edition No. 73594, price, 
net, Is. 6d.) London: Augener & Co. 

MR. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, in this attractive little piece, 

illustrates once more the qualities which seem as if they 

must secure to him a name among modern composers ; 
these qualities are tunefulness, rhythmic variety, and skilful 
workmanship. In some music the skill at once attracts, 
even if there be no life or charm in it; with Mr. Taylor 
we find just the reverse. We first like the fresh, pleasing 
character of his compositions, and then, on examination, 
the intellectual side manifests itself gradually ; for it 
does not obtrude, but has to be sought out. The violin 


part of the Love-song is agreeable to play, while the 
pianist is also pleasantly occupied. 


Potpourris on Popular Melodies from Classical and 
Modern Operas and Oratorios. 
HOFMANN :— 

5438 WAGNER. Der fliegende Hollander. 

Lohengrin. 


By RICHARD 


5439 

A. Violin Solo 
B. Two Violins... ss 
C. Violin and Pianoforte ae 
D. Two Violins and Pianoforte... v4 
E. Violin, Violoncello, and Pianoforte ... 
G. Flute, Violin, Violoncello, and Piano 
H. Flute, Violoncello, and Pianoforte ... 
J. Flute and Pianoforte... es 
K. Flute Solo __... _ ae a 
L. Flute, Two Violins, V’cello, and Piano 
M. Flute, Two Violins, and Pianoforte... 
JV. Flute, Two Violins, Tenor, Violon- 

cello, and Pianoforte oy 
O. Flute, Violin, Tenor, V’cello,and Pian 
P. Flute, Violin, and Pianoforte , 
Q. Two Violins, Tenor, V’cello,and Piano 
&. Violin, Tenor, Violoncello, and Piano 
S. Violin, Tenor, and Pianoforte 

London : Augener & Co. 


NEITHER a pianoforte and violin, nor any of the above 
combinations of instruments, can render justice to 
Wagner’s operas Zhe Flying Dutchman and Lohengrin, 
and yet potpourris of the kind under notice offer a most 
convenient and agreeable way of becoming familiar with 
Wagner’s music. Pianoforte arrangements of standard 
symphonies, many disadvantages notwithstanding, have 
proved of inestimable value to students young and old, 
and these potpourris will also serve a useful purpose. 
The various melodies do not succeed one another in the 
same order as in the operas; those only are selected 
which will bear transplanting, and they are grouped from 
a musical, not from a dramatic point of view. In the 
first on The Flying Dutchman the motto theme appropri- 
ately forms the opening. Then comes the “ Jo ho hoe” 
Ballad from the second act, followed by Daland’s 
melodious ‘ Mégst du, mein Kind.” We hear the grace- 
ful “Sie hért euch nicht” passage from the Maidens” 
Chorus, Erik’s pleading, impassioned theme from the 
duet between him and Senta, and soon we arrive at the 
characteristic music of the third act. Thus, although the 
strict order of the opera is not followed, there is a certain 
dramatic method in the arrangement. The Lohengrin 
opens with the brilliant Introduction to the third 
act. Among the principal excerpts in the potpourri 
are the Bridal Chorus, the King’s “Prayer,” the 
‘Farewell to the Swan,” while the piece winds up 
with the exciting finale of the first act. It is not 
given to all to have their purses well filled, time for, and 
frequent opportunities of, hearing the works, so that 
these arrangements offer a very practical and sociable 
means of preparing for the tuller enjoyment of the 
operas whenever the chance presents itself. For even 
those who have fat purses aid leisure hours cannot 
always get a performance of Wagner or other operas 
for the wishing. In the coming century we may very 
possibly have a national theatre and opera house, and then 
things will be different. But even with facilities of all kinds, 
potpourris will still have their razson a’étre. Superior 
persons who can sit by the fireside and read an elaborate 
score, and take in the sound and meaning of the music, 
may sneer at the humble potpourri, yet for all that it will 
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continue to thrive. The transcriptions under notice are 
good, and not difficult for any of the players. 


Gradus ad Parnassum. A Collection of Violin Studies 
in progressive order, selected, carefully revised and 
fingered, with annotations and remarks, by ERNST 
HEIM. Book IX. Edition No. 5479 ; price 33. net. 
London: Augener & Co. 

THE studies in this book are arranged according to 
their musico-technical object, independent of position. 
First comes a continuation of studies on double stops 
and chords. They are five in number; the vigorous 
one by Kreutzer, and the last—a March with Trio by 
J. W. Kalliwoda—would prove effective on the concert 
platform. These are followed by four numbers on the 
Double Shake. The first is a free transcription of one 
of Cramer's pianoforte Etudes ; the second, tuneful and 
pleasing, by Fiorillo; the third and fourth, graceful 
yet dignified, by P. Rode and P. Gaviniés respectively. 
We have next studies in “flying” staccato, or, as it is 
sometimes termed, ricochet. This kind of staccato is 
peculiar to instruments played with a bow, and to 
produce any effect must be executed in very agile 
manner ; two studies by Mazas are given. After this 
arpeggios, studies in tenths and other large intervals are 
described and illustrated. This brief summary will 
show the importance of this book. Mr. Heim, the able 
and painstaking editor, furnishes a supplement similar 
to those of the previous books. 


Student?s Counterpoint, By CHARLES W. PEARCE 

Mus.D. Cantab. London: Charles Vincent. 
THE author, in his Preface, warns the reader “ against 
expecting anything new in his pages.” If that be so, then 
the critic’s occupation is gone. Dr. Pearce has certainly 
“set forth the old rules in a clear and concise manner,” 
and his little volume will therefore prove a useful intro- 
duction to Dr. Prout’s comprehensive “ Counterpoint.” 
Our author rightly distinguishes between composers’ 
and students’ counterpoint: the one represents the 
progressive, the other the unprogressive side of the art. 
The former is an end, and the latter a means, and a 
most useful one. 








@peras and Conrerts, 
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THE POPULAR CONCERTS. 


THE Popular Concerts commenced quietly but with every 
promise that the Saturday Concerts will compensate for the 
withdrawal of the Monday performances. The second concert, 
November 5th, was interesting, the audience being a large 
one. An old favourite was included in the programme— 
Schubert’s Quartet in A minor, Op. 29—a composition over- 
flowing with beautiful melodies, which served to display the art 
of Lady Hallé at its best, for she has never played with greater 
charm of style or purity of tone. Messrs. Inwards, Gibson, 
and Ludwig were also excellent, and hearty tokens of approval 
were bestowed on their efforts. Lady Hallé played as her solo 
the graceful Romance of Max Bruch, which evoked great 
enthusiasm. M. de Pachmann was the pianist. His refined 
and delicate rendering of Weber’s Sonata in A flat delighted 
the audience so much that nothing less than another piece would 
satisfy his admirers, and M. de Pachmann then gave a Study of 
Moscheles, Finally the Polish pianist played five pieces of 
Chopin in his own faultless manner. Mr. Kennerley Rumford 
gave songs of Schubert and Brahms, and two songs by Mr. 
Arthur Somervell—‘* Take, oh, take those lips away,” and 
**Love’s Apology.” Mr. Henry Bird, as usual, accompanied 
admirably.—The third concert, on November 12th, did not 
attract so good an attendance, yet many of the items were music 


of the highest kind, as, for example, Schumann’s Quartet in 
A minor, Op. 41, which has been played about forty times at 
these concerts. Messrs. Gorski, Haydn Inwards, Gibson, and 
Paul Ludwig were the executants, and did ample justice to the 
work, They were cordially applauded and recalled. Mme. 
Pancera is now one of the most popular of living pianists, and 
her playing of Schubert’s Fantasia in C major was worthy of 
her reputation. Mme. Pancera was twice recalled. Later in 
the concert she joined Mr. Ludwig in the Sonata by M. Saint- 
Saéns, in C minor, for pianoforte and violoncello. In 
Beethoven’s Trio for strings in G major, Op. 9, M. Gorski was 
excellent as the first violin, Messrs. Gibson and Ludwig being 
also thoroughly artistic. Miss Isabel MacDougal sang two 
seventeenth-century songs and two German songs, Mr. Bird 
being admirable as accompanist.—The Saturday Concert of the 
19th opened with Haydn’s string Quartet in D major, Op. 50, 
No. 6. It has not been heard since February, 1873, and was 
welcome for its cheerfulness and melodious flow. Lady Hallé, 
Messrs. Haydn Inwards, Gibson, and Paul Ludwig were the 
executants, and played extremely well. Lady Hallé gave as 
her solo two of Raff's ‘‘ Volker,” Nos. 3 and 5. Some day 
she should play the whole set of nine ; they would be warmly 
appreciated. Miss Katie Goodson was the pianist, and Miss 
Louise Dale the vocalist. Miss Goodson was not quite at her 
best in the remarkable Beethoven Sonata in c minor, Op. I11 ; 
she was more satisfactory in Rubinstein’s Sonata in D, Op. 18, 
in which Mr. Ludwig joined her. Miss Dale was heard in 
Liszt’s ‘‘ Lorelei,” in Sir Hubert Parry’s “ My true love hath 
my heart,” and Mr. Henschel’s ‘‘ Eglantine.’ M. Dohnani 
was announced for the concert of the 26th. 





MADAME PATTI’S CONCERT. 


THE prima donna’s only appearance in town this season was at 
the Albert Hall, November 9th, when a programme on a 
familiar pattern was given. The “ Jewel Song,” from Faust, 
Lotte’s ‘* Pur dicesti,” and a song of Mme. Patti’s own com- 
position, entitled “On Parting,” were set down, and, of course, 
they were all encored. ‘*‘ Home, Sweet Home,” as usual, was 
given, but even then the audience called for more, and the 
distinguished vocalist added ‘‘ Comin’ thro’ the Rye.” She 
also joined Mr. Edward Lloyd in the duet ‘‘ Parigi O Cara,” 
from La Traviata. This, too, was encored, and the duet 
‘** Tornarmi a dir,” from Don Pasquale, was given. 


MADAME MELBA’s. CONCERT. 


MME. MELBA had a hearty reception at the Albert Fiall on 
November Ist. She sang the so-called ‘‘ Mad Scene” from 
Lucia, inwhich Mr. Griffith played the flute obbligato extremely 
well ; Signor Tosti’s ‘‘Mattinata” and a vocal waltz by Signor 
Arditi were included. The latter being encored, Mme. Melba 
sang Bemberg’s “‘Nymphes et Sylvains.” Several popular 
vocalists and instrumentalists took part in the concert. 


MASCAGNI’S JAPANESE OPERA. 


SIGNOR MascaGnr’s Cavalleria Rusticana, originally produced 
in May, 1890, at the Teatro Costanzi, Rome, soon made the 
composer famous throughout Europe, and great interest is now 
felt in his latest opera, recently finished, and successfully pro- 
duced at the same theatre on Tuesday, November 22nd. 
It may be of interest to recall the chief points of the 
subject. The title is /r’s, and the heroine is a young Japanese 
girl who lives with her blind father in a city of Japan. Her 
beauty has attracted the attention of Osaka, a libertine, 
who carries her off, and eventually takes her to a “Green 
House,” a place of evil reputation. Here a situation occurs— 
evidently suggested by that in Donizetti’s once popular Linda di 
Chamouni—in which the father discovers his daughter, and, 
supposing her to be leading a shameful life, curses her. The 
unhappy girl is so overwhelmed by the accusation that she 
resolves to commit suicide. The composer, however, sought to 





bring this about without destroying the musical interest of his 


l work, and in a letter to a New York journal he explained why 
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he made Iris, the heroine, throw herself out of a window instead 
of ending her life with poison or dagger. Mascagni says :— 


‘Tt was necessary to make Iris meet a violent end, and yet such as not 
to prevent her lingering through the entire act and taking part in the music. 
Drowning would not do, poisoning supposes acute bodily agony and con- 
tortions, while the knife and the revolver were zsthetically unfitting.” 


The method adopted by the composer enables him to give the 
heroine an elaborate death-song, and she also takes part in the 
finale, in which also the villain Osaka and her father share. 
This, of course, is very much in the style of the old-fashioned 
Italian opera ; but the composer, anxious-to break new ground, 
has studied Japanese music for the sake of local colour. Here 
are Mascagni’s own ideas :— 


“There is something in Oriental music in general, and in Japanese 
music in particular, which has always appealed to me. Its melody is often 
superb, but it has a note of savagery, of primitiveness, which predominates, 
Our Italian music, on the other hand, has been cultivated up to a point of 
almost exaggerated mechanical perfection. My idea has been to marry the 
two styles of music, to weld together the beauties of the two classes, to take 
away the uncouth harshness of the Asiatic strains, and to infuse into our 
Italian notes something that will be a departure from the polish which cloys 
when it begins to be observed.” 


The composer has devoted unusual care to the dramatic 
portions of the opera. The example of Wagner has not been 
thrown away upon the popular Italian who seeks to combine 
dramatic feeling with flowing melody. Whether we shall hear 
Jris in London during the forthcoming opera season depends 
very much upon the impression it makes at Rome. Many of 
the Covent Garden subscribers are eager that it may be included 
in next season’s programme, and hope Madame Calvé may be 
persuaded to appear as the heroine. The composer believes 
that he has in /y?s produced an opera that will live, and the 
friends who have heard portions of the music declare that no 
modern Italian composer has written so good ascore. Time 
will show. 


SAVOY THEATRE. 


THERE was an interesting celebration at the Savoy Theatre on 
November 17th. Zhe Sorcerer, which was the first of the 
Gilbert and Sullivan series, reached on that night its twenty- 
first year of performance. Sir Arthur Sullivan conducted, and 
a large audience displayed great enthusiasm. Mr. D’Oyly Carte 
presented the visitors with a little volume containing portraits 
of the performers at the original and subsequent representations. 
The manager also gave statistics showing the popularity of the 
series. Over 6,000 representations have been given in London, 
and about 25,000 in the provinces. We learntrom this publi- 
cation that Zze Mikado has been the most popular of all. It 
has had 1,200 representations in London, and has besides been 
performed in German, Italian, and other languages, and will 
shortly be performed in Greek. Mr. Passmore now takes the 
character of the Sorcerer, originally sustained by Mr. George 
Grossmith. Mr. Gilbert was present and shared with Sir 
Arthur Sullivan and Mr. D’Oyly Carte the cordial congratula- 
tions bestowed by an enthusiastic audience. Zhe Sorcerer was 
practically the first of the series when produced in 1877. In 
May the year after, H.M.S. Pinafore was produced with the 
greatest possible success. The amusing question and answer, 
‘* What, never?” ‘* Well, hardly ever,” were heard everywhere, 
and in New York were used for political purposes with extra- 
ordinary effect. This opera ran for two years, and has since 
been revived. It is probable that the next Gilbert and Sullivan 
revival at the Savoy Theatre will be o/anthe, already performed 
400 times in London. 


BRITISH CHAMBER CONCERTS. 


THE change in the Popular Concerts at St. James’s Hall is 
already leading to new enterprises in Chamber Concerts, and 
among meritorious efforts in that direction may be named the 
series inaugurated at Queen’s Hall by Mr. Ernest Fowles, an 
earnest and able young musician, whose chief aim is to make 
known the works of English composers. We have attended 


two concerts. On November 16th Mr. Fowles produced a 
new trioof great merit, by Mr. Amherst Webber. The trio is in 





the customary form for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, and 
although entirely new to London it has been heard in the 
provinces; it is in the key of C minor, and is in four move- 
ments. Of these, a: first hearing leaves the impression that 
the second movement has the most originality and the pro- 
foundest expression. The melody is passionate and sympathetic, 
and the style refined and artistic. The third movement is in 
the minuet form, and is fresh and graceful, the finale being 
animated and somewhat after the school of Haydn. Miss 
Gertrude Peppercorn and Messrs. Sutcliffe and Arthur Williams 
were the performers. At the same concert Professor Villiers 
Stanford’s Quartet in G, Op. 44, for strings was performed. Miss 
Louie Lowe was the vocalist, and gave songs of Brahms. 


MR. RICHARD GOMPERTZ'S CONCERTS. 


A NEW string quartet in D major, by August Klughardt, was 
performed by Mr. Richard Gompertz and his artistic associates 
at the second concert of the Curtius Club, The quartet was 
first played in Berlin by the Joachim party. There is much 
merit in the music, and a somewhat novel conclusion is given to 
each movement. Messrs. Haydn Inwards, Emil Kreuz, and 
Charles Ould were associated with Mr. Gompertz, who deserves 
praise for bringing forward a new work. The ‘“ Russische 
Tinze,” Op. 46, No. 2, by Mr. Kreuz, was also included in the 
programme. Miss Agnes Witting was the vocalist. 


PIANOFORTE RECITALS. 


M. DounAnt, the Hungarian pianist, gave a very successful 
recital at St. James’s Hall, November roth, when he performed 
Beethoven's A flat Sonata, Op. 110, with ample breadth of style 
and solid execution ; a Liszt Rhapsodie displayed his skill as a 
virtuoso, and he also gained credit as a composer in a scherzo, 
intermezzo, capriccio, and a clever set of variations ending with 
a masterly fugue. The pianist assisted in the performance of his 
own Quintet in c minor at the Hampstead Conservatoire on the 
16th. The work was appreciated, and the composer has wisely 
introduced passages Hungarian in style. There is some admir- 
able writing in the quintet, the adagio and scherzo being remark- 
ably attractive. MM. Pecskai, Verbruggen, Férir, and Lebell 
assisted the composer in an excellent performance. 

Madame Riss-Arbeau has undertaken the elaborate task of 
playing the whole of Chopin’s works in six recitals. The first 
recital was not particularly interesting; but at the second, 
November 17th, at the Salle Erard, she played the rondo and 
finale of the £ minor Concerto, and other works, in a satisfactory 
manner; and no doubt, as she proceeds with her task, her 
audience will take still greater interest in the experiment. 
Madame Riss-Arbeau has many good qualities, and is evidently 
in sympathy with the composer. 

Herr Rudolf Zwintscher, on the evening of November 17th 
at St. James’s Hall, fully justified the favourable reception he 
met with at the Promenade Concerts. His rendering of 
Handel's Suite in D minor, Beethoven’s Sonata in C minor, 
Op. 111, and Schubert’s ‘‘ Wanderer” Fantasia proved him to 
be a pianist of high ability. Some shorter pieces by Brahms, 
Chopin, and Schumann were also thoroughly appreciated. 

Of new pianists there appears to be an almost unlimited 
supply, and one of the latest performers is Mdlle. Lina Mul- 
terer, who gave a recital at St. James’s Hall on Friday, 
November 18th, but without making a very strong impression, 
owing in a great measure to timidity. We must hear this lady 

ain. 

On the afternoon of the same day Miss Katie Goodson gave 
the first of a series of four concerts at the Salle Erard, assisted 
by the French violinist, M. Marsick, and M. Marix Loevensohn. 
A sonata for violoncello and pianoforte by Chevillard, and a 
violin solo by M. Marsick, were novelties announced. 

Madame Hanka Schjelderup, a Norwegian artist, came before 
the public as a vocalist and pianist at the Salle Erard. Her 
voice is somewhat hard, but her intelligence and good taste 
must be commended, and she has ample energy, as could not 
fail to be remarked in her version of Schubert’s “ Ungeduld,” 
which she sang with great rapidity, A pretty Serenade by 
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N° 109. ZEPHYR, I CAN TELL YOU. 


(ORIGINAL WORDS.) 


Music by S.WEBBE. 
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N° 119. WILL, AT THE CROWN. 


(SAYS SUE TO PRUE.) 


Words by J. PR. M. 
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Music by Lord MORNINGTON. 
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N° 130. MARGERY, SERVE WELL THE BLACK SOW. 


(ORIGINAL WORDS.) 
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N° 135. O THOU ONE SOLACE. 


(O COME, FAIR HEBE.) 
Music by Dr, W. HAYES. 


Words by J. P.M. 
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Richard Strauss, and Senta’s ballad from Zhe Flying Dutchman, 
showed Madame Schjelderup to be a real artist, as did her 
excellent rendering of Beethoven’s Sonata in E major, Op. 109. 
The name of the Norwegian lady was a puzzle to pronounce, 
but her musical gifts were thoroughly appreciated. 





ROYAL -CHORAL SOCIETY. 


THE twenty-eighth season of this society began on Thursday, 
November 10th, with Mendelssohn’s oratorio Z/ijah, which 
attracted a very large audience to the Albert Hall. Sir 
Frederick Bridge is evidently keeping up the reputation of the 
Royal Choral Society. The entire performance of Mendels- 
sohn’s favourite work was satisfactory, and the vigour and full 
tone produced by the choir in the ‘* Baal” choruses deserved 
the highest commendation. Madame Ella Russell was ad- 
mirable in the soprano solos, and Miss Giulia Ravogli is rapidly 
acquiring a better command of our language in such numbers as 
“‘ Woe unto them” and ‘‘ Oh, rest in the Lord.” Mr. Edward 
Lloyd sang the tenor music beautifully, and Mr. Santley’s 
rendering of the music of Elijah was worthy of his reputation. 
Miss Maggie Purvis, Miss Edith Leslie, Mr. William Fell, and 
Mr. Harry Dearth assisted in the concerted music and did them- 
selves credit. 
WAGNER CONCERTS. 

AT Queen’s Hall on Monday, November 7th, Mr. Robert 
Newman started a series of Wagner Concerts, employing the 
admirable Queen’s Hall orchestra and conductor, Mr. Henry J. 
Wood. The first concert opened with the prelude to Parsifal 
and closed with that to Lohengrin, but the most striking item 
was the finale to Das Rheingold, which illustrates the entrance 
of the Gods into Walhalla over the bridge of rainbows. This 
was finely played. The death march from Goétterdimmerung 
was also most impressive. Mr. Brozel, the tenor, was somewhat 
out of voice, but he gave an air from Lohengrin with artistic 
feeling. Beethoven’s Eroica Symphony was also included in 
the programme.—On the following Monday the Choral Sym- 
phony of Beethoven occupied a large portion of the concert, 
there being four items from Wagner, including the music of 
Siegfried’s journey to the Rhine.—At the Wagner Concert of 
Monday, November 21st, Beethoven’s Symphony in A, No. 7, 
“Forest Murmurs” from Siegfried, the closing scene from 
Tristan und Isolde, the Prelude to the third act of Die Meister- 
singer, and other Wagnerian excerpts were given, and Miss 
L. Blauvelt sang airs from Lohengrin and Tannhiuser. 


SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


THE second of these concerts claimed the greatest attention, 
owing to the novelties in the programme. The ballet music 
from the fairy opera A//ada, by Rimsky-Korsakoff, produced in 
1892 at St. Petersburg, and performed at the Crystal Palace in 
October, 1896, was charmingly rendered, and the piquant ideas of 
the Russian composer were enthusiastically applauded. Miss 
Lillian Blauvelt sang Handel’s ‘‘ Sweet Bird” beautifully, but 
her voice had scarcely volume enough for ‘‘ Voi che sapete.” 
Other instrumental items were Nicodé’s Symphonic Variations, 
Wagner’s Walkiirenvitt, and Dvorik’s Husitzka overture. The 
orchestra and Mr. Wood, the conductor, merited high com- 
mendation. 





ICRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS, 


THE concerts at the Palace continue to be interesting, and on 
November 5th Mr. Otto Hegner reappeared and played Beet- 
hoven’s Pianoforte Concerto*in G. Mr. Otto Hegner will be 
remembered as a juvenile prodigy a few years ago, but now he 
comes before the public as a mature artist and a married man. 
In addition to Beethoven, he played a Nocturne of Chopin and 
Tausig’s arrangement of Schubert’s ‘Marche Militaire.” Mr. 
S. Coleridge-Taylor’s Ballade in A minor, recently performed at 

Gloucester Festival, was conducted by the composer. Miss 
Isabel MacDougall was the vocalist, and sang an air from Gluck’s 





Orfeo, also Liszt’s setting of ‘‘Kennst du das Land?” 
Smetana’s symphonic poem, ‘“ Vitava,” was the concluding 
item of the concert. As usual, there will be a break during 
the Christmas holidays. 


RICHTER CONCERTS. 


At Dr. Richter'’s final concert Beethoven’s A major Symphony 
was played, perhaps, better than anything ever performed by 
this celebrated orchestra, and it need scarcely be said how 
perfectly it was conducted. In the Wagner selection the death 
scene from Siegfried was placed before the love duet from Die 
Walkiire, probably because the tenor, Mr. Brozel, had been 
singing the Trial songs from Die Meistersinger. The music of 
Sieglinde was given by Madame Medora Henson with much 
expression, although it is somewhat exacting for her voice. 
The conductor happily kept the orchestra subdued. Dr. 
Richter has gone to Vienna, but the reception he met with 
during the late series of concerts has almost decided him to 
reside permanently in England. How heartily he would be 
welcomed ! 


HERR VAN ROOY’S LIEDER-ABEND. 


Tue famous basso was cordially received as a concert-room 
vocalist on Wednesday, November 16th, at the Curtius Club, 
when he sang airs of Bach, Brahms, Schumann, and Schubert, 
to the great satisfaction of his auditors. Herr Van Rooy is not 
so entirely in his element as a Lieder singer as upon the stage, 
but his great ability and splendid voice will soon enable him 
toovercome any slight defects as a song interpreter. He 
manages the mezza voce with rare skill, and his dramatic 
expression is often of the greatest value. He was accompanied 
by Herr Carl Friedberg, of Frankfort, who also played solos. 





ELDERHORST CHAMBER CONCERTS. 


Farr audiences have been attracted to Steinway Hall by the 
Elderhorst Concerts. Madame Haas has been the pianist on 
many occasions, and for the sixth concert (November 23rd) 
Mr. Otto Hegner was announced. Messrs. Elderhorst, 
Kummer, Whitehouse, and Ould have been very efficient in 
the string department. 


LONDON BALLAD CONCERTS. 


THE thirty-third year of these concerts commenced at Queen’s 
Hall on November 5th, when three new songs of Madame 
Liza Lehmann, Maude Valerie White, and Mr. Walthew, were 
heard. A host of popular vocalists were enthusiastically 
applauded and incessantly encored. At the concert on the 
19th, Tennyson’s ‘‘ Lady of Shalott” was recited by Miss Bowick, 
and some incidental music composed by Miss Amy Horrocks, 
for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, was performed. There 
were several new songs by Miss Francis Allitsen, Mr. F. L. 
Moir, Mr. Liddle, and Mr. Turner Lloyd, son of the eminent 
tenor, introduced at the concert. 


MISCELLANEOUS MUSICAL ITEMS. 


THE Queen has commanded Mr. Newman’s splendid orchestra 
to perform at Windsor.—M. Lamoureux will, it is feared, be 
unable to visit London this autumn, owing to the state of his 
health.—The Royal Society of Musicians was this year assisted 
by the Bristol Orpheus Glee Society, whose rendering of some 
part-songs has rarely been equalled for refinement and beauty 
of tone.—M. Joseph Blaha, a Bohemian violinist, played at 
Queen’s Hall in a concerto of Paganini, and a quartet of 
Dvorak, and was much appreciated—Mr. S. Coleridge- 
Taylor’s new cantata, ‘‘ Hiawatha’s Wedding,” for ‘tenor solo, 
chorus, and orchestra, was produced at the Royal College, 
November 11th, with great success.—Madame Patti will marry 
again in the spring, and will become a Swedish baroness. 
She is now a naturalized British subject. It is stated that the 
prima donna will sing occasionally in public. ‘ 
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Berlin.—The Symphony Orchestra, under Carl Zimmer, 
produced the very effective prelude to the opera 7he 
Bride of Abydos by the above-named conductor.—The 
much discussed Wagner Exhibition yielded about £80 
sterling towards the monument fund. , This result was, 
however, only realized through the contributions of 
Herren Leichner and Loser of £900 towards the 
expenses, in addition to {£500 already given by each 
of these wealthy Wagnerians.—Richard Strauss assumed 
the biton at the Royal Opera with an excellent per- 
formance of 7yistan—Rosa Sucher has left this in- 
stitution amid general regret, but will probably appear in 
Wagnerian vo/es—The Theater des Westens revived 
Lortzing’s Waffenschmied. Apparently, the Lortzing 
cult is, after culpable neglect, assuming somewhat 
excessive proportions. The Wafenschmied in particular 
has suffered from the “tooth of time,” both in 
its comic and musical aspect. TZempora mutantur. 
—Theodor Miiller-Reuter, of Crefeld, who appeared 
at a concert as conductor and composer of a pastoral 
suite Auf dem Lande, Op. 24(MS.), “shone” rather in 
the first than in the second named capacity.—The concert 
singer, Martin Oberdorffer, of Leipzig, is making a 
speciality of Adolf Jensen’s songs with the object of pro- 
moting their wider recognition.—Tschaikowsky’s power- 
ful Manfred Symphony and E. d’Albert’s new Scena, sung 
by Frau Emilie Herzog, were very well received at the 
Royal Symphony Concerts under Felix Weingartner. 
This conductor’s new string Quartet in D minor, Op. 24, 
was successfully produced by the Halir Quartet Union, 
which also played Felix Mottl’s Quartet in F sharp minor 
with moderate success.—It is not generally known that 
the Freischiitz in Kind’s text opened with a monologue 
of the Hermit and a duet between him and Agathe, which 
imparted greater significance to the character of the former 
and explained the meaning of the white roses, which 
Agathe is finally compelled to use for the wedding wreath. 
But Weber preferred to plunge into medias res with the 
stirring prize-shooting scene. The two discarded scenes 
have since been set to music by several composers, and 
quite recently and successfully by the musical director 
Oscar MGricke, with the exclusive use of Weber themes. 
—The young Australian pianist, Hutcheson, successfully 
produced his Concerto, Op. 6. The valselike scherzo 
pleased particularly—Theodor Schmidt took leave of the 
Royal Opera as the Czar in Lortzing’s work. He was liter- 
ally bombarded with laurel wreaths to the imminent danger 
of his life, and thanked with emotion for the favour he had 
enjoyed during twenty-eight years.—Ferruccio Busoni is 
giving four pianoforte evenings with orchestra, to illustrate 
the progress of the concerto from Bach to the present 
day.—Wilhelm Berger’s pleasing Symphony in B flat of 71 
created a very favourable impression at a concert of the 
Meiningen Orchestra, conducted by Fritz Steinbach.— 
The Lehrerverein produced three choral and orchestral 
novelties : “ Ausséhnung” by Hans Huber, “ Nordlands 
Kampf” by Andreas Hallén, and Wilhelm Berger’s prize 
chorus “ Meine Gottin,” the last two works meeting with 
special favour. Felix Schmidt conducted.—The prizes of 

25, £6, £4, offered by the Charlottenburg weekly 
Deutsche Nachrichten for the best naval song, have been 
won by Otto Mann of London, former pupil of the 
Dresden Konservatorium, Robert Baumbach of Mexico, 
and F. C. Schmeidler of Berlin.—This year’s Mendelssohn 
stipend for composition has been awarded to Leo 
Schrattenholz, former student at the Berlin Konserva- 
torium, 





Dresden.—The final appearance of Frau Clementine 
von Schuch Proska (b. at Oedenburg) in the same ré/e 
of Norina in Donizetti’s Don Pasquale, in which she 
made her désut at the Royal opera twenty-five years ago, 
and of which she has remained a chief ornament, was 
celebrated with most enthusiastic ovations both from her 
colleagues and the public, It was a triumphant ending 
to a triumphant artistic career. Her visit with Hans 
Richter to England in 1881 will be remembered with 
delight by all who heard her.—At the Royal Opera 
sixty-three different operas and six ballets were given 
from 8th August, 1897, to the 3rd of July, 1898. A new 
symphony, “ Festival in the Temple of Jupiter,” by Edgar 
Tinel, was performed with brilliant success under 
Director Trenkler.—The Mozart Verein, directed by 
Aloys Schmitt, performed, besides a new orchestral 
“ Festival Greeting ” by the conductor, the cantata “ Auf, 
schmetternde Tone,” by J. S. Bach, which had never 
been performed since the master’s death! If only some 
competent /zttera/o were to write some amended texts to 
Bach’s secular cantatas, one of the main causes of their 
neglect would thereby be effectually removed ! 

Hanover.—A new opera, Matteo Falcone, by Theodor 
Gerlach, achieved an unqualified success. It presents an 
ingenious compromise between Wagner’s music drama 
and genuine opera. Kapellmeister Kotzky conducted. 

Cologne.—Reinhold Becker’s new opera Ratbold was 
received with exceptional favour.—The same may be 
said of Anton Urspruch’s Das Unmdglichste von Allem, 
conducted by Professor Kleffel—The local Sanger-Kreis, 
under H. Moéskes, celebrated the thirty-second anniver- 
sary of its formation. The programme included choruses 
by Sturm, C. Wilhelm, Brahms-Zander, C. Beines, B. 
Weber, Miihlidorfer, Schwarz and Mendelssohn. 

Jena.—Dr. Carl Gille, who has for the last sixty years 
been a promoter of musical art, and who has just cele- 
brated his eighty-fifth birthday, is one of the very few 
surviving persons who knew Goethe. 

Colmar.—The theatre has been opened by the tenor 
Heuckeshoven with a municipal subvention of £500 
sterling. 

Munich.—Prof. B. Kellermann is giving the complete 
set (twelve) of Liszt’s symphonic poems: an example 
worthy to be followed elsewhere.—The gallery of por- 
traits—total sixty-three—painted at the initiative of 
Director Ernst von Possart, and which includes those 
of Winter Franz Lachner, Hans von Biilow, Levi, Frl. 
Mallinger, Frau Dressler, MM. E. Gura, Nachbaur, and 
other artists connected with the Royal Opera, has been 
opened. The public is delighted with Von Possart’s 
idea and its execution. 

Cassel—As on many previous occasions, the local 
Court Theatre has produced the work of a young striving 
composer, Wud/rin, by the Teutonic American or Ameti- 
can Teuton, Reinhold L. Herman, set to a highly dramatic 
libretto by Ernst Wolfram, after Conrad Ferdinand Meyer's 
tale, “Die Richterin.” The music, although strongly 
reminiscent of Wagner, displays dramatic power of a high 
order. The reception was favourable. Dr. Beyer con- 
ducted, The work had been practically rewritten since 
its initial performance a year ago at Cologne.—A string 
sextet in A flat by the seventeen-year-old composer, B. 
Kohler, was produced with striking success. 

Frankfort a/Main—The music provided by Eugen 
d’Albert for his Adrezse in one act well realizes its title of 
“musical comedy,” the ending of the graceful little work 
being especially humorous, Kapellmeister Rottmann 
did his share towards a favourable result. 

Hamburg.—The one-act opera, Konig Magnus, the 
first essay in lyric drama of the Swedish composer, Dr 
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Reben-Nodermann, is based upon the subject of the 
plague which ravaged Stockholm in 1350. Some lyric 
effusions in the manner of Grieg and the dance move- 
ments are the most successful numbers. Kapellmeister 
Pittrich conducted. 

Breslau.—An der Quelle von Enschir, the first stage 
work of the twenty-two-year-old Neapolitan, Franz 
Alfano, pupil for three years of the Leipzig Konser- 
vatorium, was performed with marked success under 
Weintraub. 

Weimar.—36,000 francs have already been collected 
for the Liszt monument, 

Mannheim.—A comic opera, Kiinstlerherzen, by the 
local composer, Richard Birtich, met with a friendly 
reception, notwithstanding the defects which betray a 
first attempt at operatic writing—The Court Kapell- 
meister, E. von Reznicek, has handed in his resignation 
for September Ist, 1899. 

Gotha.—According to a MS. of Carl Maria v. Weber, 
recently discovered by the former administrator of the 
Court Theatre, Paul von Ebart, already on October 8th, 
1812, a musical festival had been held in the Church of 
St. Margareth, at which Spohr, then twenty-eight, and 
his wife, besides Weber himself, took part.—A new 
cantata, “ Petrus Forschegrund,” by Friedrich Schuc- 
hardt, was successfully produced. 

Dessau.—A new symphony, No. 5, in © minor (a 
dangerous number combined with that tonality !), by 
A. Klughardt, met with an enthusiastic reception. 

Aix-la-Chapelle—A terribly difficult sixteen-part chorus, 
entitled “ The Evening,” by Richard Strauss, given under 
E. Schwickerath, interested chiefly by reason of the 
composer’s profound contrapuntal skill. 

Bayreuth.— In 1831 Wagner offered to Schott, of 
Mayence, his pianoforte solo arrangement of Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony without success. He repeated his 
offer in the following year in a letter just published by 
Strecker, head of that firm, requesting in return Beet- 
hoven’s Mass in D, Choral Symphony (score), two 

uartets, and the nine symphonies arranged by Hummel. 

he transcription by the then unknown young Richard 
Wagner was not published, but the music asked for was 
kindly sent, and in 1872 the MS, was courteously returned 
and is now at Bayreuth. 

Vienna.—At the instigation of Dr. Krenn the munici- 
pality has sanctioned the purchase of a fine bust, by 
Tilgner, of the late composer Anton Bruckner from its 
private owner, and its erection in the Stadtpark, where 
the Schubert monument stands.—The prize offered for a 
Francis-Joseph Jubilee March has been competed for by 
ninety-two composers. The jury, which included Hans 
Richter and C. Goldmark, gave no first prize, and even 
the second has been awarded only by a weak majority to 
Komzaak, chief of an Austrian military band ; the third to 
Latzelberger, another military bandmaster. This result 
certainly creates no strong desire to hear the other ninety 
marches.—A first trumpet and second horn are wanted 
at the Imperial Opera. The competition is fixed for 
December 19th, offers to be sent in not later than the 
15th.—In a very interesting letter by Pauline Lucca on 
the art of singing, the great songstress states that she 
possesses a score of Lohengrin, with certain cuts indicated 
by Wagner himself, who said that the public should not 
be fatigued. Lucca thinks that unabridged performances 
should be confined to Bayreuth, where long intervals are 
given for rest—The new Imperial Court Kapellmeister 
Ferdinand Lowe, who had won golden opinions as con- 
ductor of a Bruckner concert and of Liszt’s Christus, like- 
wise as chief of the Munich Kaim Orchestra, introduced 
himself with complete success, after only one rehearsal, 





with a fine performance of Hiimsel und Gretel. Fraulein 
Michalek as Gretel is entitled to special praise. —Johann 
Strauss celebrated his 73rd birthday, as fresh as ever. 
His chief regret is the want of a suitable libretto for his 
next operetta.—The museum and library of the “ Society 
of Musicians” have received a valuable addition in 
Count Victor of Wimpffen’s famous collection of auto- 
graphs and portraits, almost all the noteworthy composers 
of the 18th and 19th century being represented.—A Mass. 
in E minor, Op. 32, by the young composer Joseph V. 
v. Woss, which displays considerable talent, has been 
given at the magnificent Votive Church. See also our 
special letter from Vienna. 

Traunkirchen.—The celebrated composer, Hugo Wolf, 
who, shortly after his release from an asylum, attempted 
suicide by drowning, fortunately in insufficient depth of 
water, near here, was found wandering about the woods 
in a drenched condition ; he was reconfined at his own 
request. 

Bad Elsser.—Christoph Wolfgang Hilf, musical director, 
celebrated his 80th birthday. He had quite recently con- 
ducted a symphony of his own composition. 

Prague —The National Opera produced with success a 
new work, Satanel/a, by R. Rozkosny. Another new 
opera, Armon, by Sylvio Lazzari, met likewise with a 
favourable reception. 

Paris.—The Colonne Concerts have entered upon the 
twenty-fifth year of their existence. Three Germans— 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, and Wagner — and three 
Frenchmen—Berlioz, Massenet, and Saint-Saéns—have 
appeared over a hundred times each on the programmes. 
Only the “Concerts Spirituels,” which were started in 
1725 and extinguished by the great Revolution, attained 
a longer lease of life—viz., sixty-five years. The Colonne 
Jubilee concert was marked by the first appearance of a 
lady, Mdlle. Dell’ Erba (first violin), in the ranks of the 
band.—The first’ Lamoureux Concert produced Catulle 
Mendés’ poem, “ Penthésilée, Reine des Amazones,” set 
to (chiefly declamatory) music by Alfred Bruneau.—At 
the Opéra an aluminium curtain has been adopted, 
weighing only one-third of the previous iron one.—At 
the Chateau d’Eau Théatre some preliminary perform- 
ances were given to large audiences by the Opéra 
Comique Company prior to the opening of the Place 
Favart building.—At the little theatre of the Galerie 
Vivienne a pretty comic opera, Z’Omore, for four persons 
without chorus, like Halévy’s L’E£c/air, was given.—The 
French musical papers continue to publish long lists of 
French operas performed in Germany and Vienna, 
testifying thereby to the musical cosmopolitanism which 
obtains across the Rhine. But how come they to 
include Gluck, Meyerbeer, Rossini, Donizetti, and 
Offenbach — although they have written to French 
libretti—among French composers?—P. B. Gheusi will 
succeed the late Louis Gallet as musical critic of the 
Nouvelle Revue. 

Nancy.— The Conservatoire produced under Guy 
Ropartz an overture on three Greek themes by Glazou- 
noff, and a symphony, “Island,” by M. G. Sporck, 
besides the 136th Psalm, composed by the conductor. 

Brussels.—The Ysaye Concerts have started very 
successfully with a programme which included new 
French works : Ghausson’s well-scored but rather dismal 
Soirs de Féte, and Paul Dukas’s bright and exhilarating 
L’Apprenti Sorcier, after Goethe.—According to the 
catalogue the Conservatoire possesses over 12,000 volumes, 
about 6,000 Italian text books of the seventeenth 
century, 800 scores, 1,200 vocal works, and nearly 1,800 
single parts.—The first performance in French of 
Wagners Xheingold at the Monnaie, produced a deep 
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impression. It was divided into three acts to suit the 
taste of the haditués. 

La Haye.—Richard Hol, the oldest Netherlandish com- 
poser (73), and one of the most distinguished artists of 
his native land, has resigned the Diligentia Concerts. 
He will be succeeded by Mengelberg, the excellent 
Amsterdam conductor. Julius Roéntgen has also given 
up the direction of the Society for the Encouragment of 
Musical Art. 

Montreux.— At Oscar Jiittner’s now celebrated 
symphony concerts an overture, “ Frithiof,” by Théodore 
Dubois, and “ Esquisses Symphoniques,” by F. Schmitt, 
were successfully produced. 

Christiania—A friendly reception was accorded to 
Silvio, a sequel to the Cavalleria Rusticana, by the 
young Norwegian composer Gaston Borch, pupil of 
Massenet. 

Skien.— This little Norwegian town has started a com- 
petition for the execution ot national music and dances ; 
first prize having been allotted to a man eighty years old, 
who distinguished himself particularly asa dancer. (But 
then he was a Norwegian!) More than 8,000 persons 
were present. It is intended to repeat the prize-giving 
every year. 

St. Petersburg —The new opera-house to be built by 
order of the Czar it is said will cost eight million roubles, 
and will be fitted with a covered orchestra. Poor instru- 
mentalists !—A new opera, Kordelia, by Solojew, with 
the celebrated prima donna, Marie Gorlenka-Dolina, met 
with striking success.—The Auer Quartet Union gave a 
quartet in A minor entitled “Volga” (A. Rubinstein 
prize), by the late Afanaffiew.—Count Scheremetiew, one 
of the wealthiest Russian nobles, gave a series of 


popular orchestral concerts at cheap prices in the winter | . 


of 1897-8, Russian music forming the chief staple. Owing 
to overflowing audiences a larger hall will be taken. 
Wealthy British noblemen might copy !—A new operatic 
society, Arkadia, completed a first season of rare success, 
under the direction of the talented baritone Maxakow, 
114 performances having been given within three and a 
half months, showing receipts of 91,791 roubles. 

Moscow.—A committee has been formed for the founda- 
tion of a music school at Wichwotinzy, a small village in 
South Russia, birthplace of Rubinstein. The school will 
take his name, and will have only two classes; £1,600 
has been collected, and the foundation stone was to be 
laid on November 2oth, anniversary of Rubinstein’s 
death. — Kes, formerly conductor of the Glasgow 
Orchestra, has assumed his post as director of the 
Musical School of the Philharmonic Society, and was 
received by the directors with the customary gift of bread 
and salt, 

Milan.—Giuseppe Verdi has celebrated his eighty-fifth 
birthday in perfect health. In answer to a congratu- 
latory telegram from Trieste, the aged maestro said that 
“he must deprive his Trieste friends of any hope of a 
new work from his pen.” 

Turin.—A prize competition for a symphony or orches- 
tral suite for the Exhibition concerts procured sixty-two 
manuscripts. The first prize of one thousand francs was 
awarded to Nicolo Celega, of Polesella, for his suite 
“Incantesimo” ; the second, of five hundred francs, to 
Giacomo Orefice, of Vicenza, for a “ Sinfonia del Bosco ;” 
besides five honourable mentions—one of them in favour 
of Carlo Bersezio; the other four declined to disclose 
their names.— Mascagni’s William Ratcliff met with very 
little applause, although given under the composer’s per- 
sonal direction.—The “ Vittore Emanuele ” has produced 
a two-act opera, La Creo/a, by Federico Collino (Steiner 
prize). The funny part is that the music had been written 


to another libretto, and a new text was adapted to the 
score! What would Wagner have said to this? Results 
were somewhat unhappy.—A Funeral Mass by the now 
famous Abbé Lorenzo Perosi, composer of the Resurrec- 
tion of Lazarus, was executed with signal success at the 
Dome of Carignan. : 

Bologna.—The receipts for three performances of the 
Resurrection of Lazarus, by the young Abbé Lorenzo 
Perosi, were 24,000 francs! Boundless enthusiasm. 

Venice.—It is stated that for the score of the phenomen- 
ally successful oratorio, Zhe Resurrection of Lazarus, by 
the young Abbé Lorenzo Perosi, £2,000 sterling was 
paid by a publisher. 

Genoa.—The Carlo Fenice carnival season will include 
forty performances, with a subvention of 80,000 francs. 

Messina.—Orlando Salvatore, a lad of eleven, who is 
already a member of the orchestra, conducted a sym- 
phony of his own composition. 

DEATHS.—Lenoir, Director of the R. Theatre, Liége, 
formerly a prominent vocalist, aged 53.—Elvira Egli, 
née Wirth, singer and actress, born 1832 in Bromberg.— 
Domenico Costanzi, owner of the fine Costanzi Theatre 
at Rome, born at Macerata, 1819.—Franz Magnus Bohme, 
composer and /i¢terato, born at Willerstedt, near Weimar, 
aged 71.—Horace Poussard, a much esteemed violinist, 
pupil of Habeneck and Alard, born in 1827 at Chateau- 
Gontier (Mayenne), died at Sydney.—Johann Faisten- 
berger, choral director at the Vienna Imper‘al Opera, 
58 years old.—Max Alvary (Achenbach), the celebrated 
Siegfried, born at Diisseldorf in 1855. 
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Extract from Authors Preface. 

“This ‘ Introduction to the Study of Theory’ deals with the humble but 
necessary stage preceding the first lessons in Harmony proper. And I would 
fain hope that it prove a suitable preparation for Professor Prout’s series of 
theoretical works. 

‘The lines along which the ‘ Introduction’ move are those I have found 
most useful, most interesting, and most stimulating to pupils. As they are 
somewhat unconventional, | may be allowed a few words of explanation. 

‘*A considerable proportion of the book is devoted to the subject of 
* Tonality,’ which ought to be soclear in the mind of every student, however 
young. e chapters which refer to chords were written on the assumption 
that it is possible and desirable that a pupil should be able to recognise com- 
mon chords, dominant sevenths, diminished sevenths, cadences, augmented 
sixths, etc., in any key, even although he is no further in his harmony exer- 
cises than filling in an alto between given soprano and bass, 

‘* The examples have been chosen, when possible, from the most familiar 
sources, that they should be readily recognised and easily retained in the 
memory. 

“ T am deeply conscious of many shortcomings, and can only hope that, in 
suggestion at least, my little book may prove a contribution towards the 
problem which is pressing so clamantly for solution—How to interest young 
pupils in Harmony and to introduce them to its systematic study.” 

Extract from a letter from Proressor E, Prout:— 

** Best thanks for the copy of your ‘ Introduction tothe Study of Theory, 
which you have done me the honour of dedicating to me, I have read it 
very carefully, and consider it admirable in its clearness and simplicity.” 


Extract from a letter from PROFESSOR NIECKS, 


“Your ‘Introduction to the Study of Theory’ is a clearly and interestingly 
written book, which will be read with pleasure by teachers and studied with 





AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, & 22, Newgate Street, London. | advantage by learners, The musical illustrations are truly and delightfully 


School Department: 81, Regent Street, W. 


illustrative. 


London: AUGENER & Co., 199, Regent Street, W.; City Branch—22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
Library and School Department—8l, Regent Street, W. 
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THE MINSTRELSY 
OF IRELAND. 


200 Irish Songs, adapted to their traditional airs ; 
arranged for Voice, with Pianoforte accompani- 
ment, and supplemented with historical notes 

BY 


ALFRED MOFFAT. 
Augener’s Edition No. 8928. Price, net, 4/- ; Bound, net, 6/-. 


“ Although the notes occupy but a modest space, a glance at them showS 
that they represent a great deal of careful reading among the authorities on 
Irish folk music. The accompaniments are tasteful and artistic, without 
being pedantic or intricate, and the instrument is always subordinated to 
the melody itself.~ The collection is altogether admirable. The choice of 
songs appears to have been made with great judgment.”—T7he Scotsman, 
May 30, 1898. 

“In his setting of the Irish airs, Mr. Moffat has aimed chiefly at sim- 
plicity. In no case is the accompaniment overlaid with harmonic richness 
of effect, and the simple melodic character of the music has been success- 
fully preserved. Mr. Moffat’s historical notes add very much to the interest 
of the volume, and indicate a very thorough study of Celtic folk-lore and 
folk-song on the part of the author.”—Freeman’s Fournal, June 6th, 1898. 


.“Both the Scottish and the Irish volumes are furnished with original 
historical notes bearing upon the airs, and what is more to the point, these 

ve a value to the musical antiquary surpassed by no work of the same 
kind put forth in late years. Mr. Moffat, if we may judge from his full 

ferences, has ined all available Irish collections both in public and in 
private libraries, with the result that the inquirer has placed before him a 
mass of evidence unquestionably reliable and full. . . . In conclusion, the 
book may be cited as a musical gathering of great value and interest, and 
one which no lover of Irish music or student of national folk-lore can afford 
to ignore.”-—Leeds Mercury, June 4th, 1898. 


London : AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
Library and School Department : 81, Regent Street, W. 


MERRY MIMIC MEASURES. 


36 Action Sones. 
The Words by E. M. TRAQUAIR and EDWARD OXENFORD. 
The Music by 


ALFRED MOFFAT. 
In Staff and Tonic Sol-Fa Notation. 8vo. 
Edition No. 8929. Net, rs. 6d. 


“* Really, one feels tempted to review this under three heads, like a 
sermon—music, words, and actions !_ Though music teachers will probably 
only care if the music is good, the children will be more interested in the 
words, and the audiences (for somehow one inseparably connects action 
songs with ‘breaking-up’ concerts) will look most for novel or pretty 
actions. Well, we suppose one need not say much about the last, except to 
mention, in passing, the distinctly novel and ‘taking’ umbrella actions in 
“ Sunbeams and Showers,’ and that ‘ Aboard our Boat,’ ‘ Nuts and Nettles,’ 
‘Queen of the May,’ ‘Sowing and Reaping,’ are also specially effective. 
With regard to the words by E. M. Traquair and Edward Oxenford, most 
of those by the latter are very clever and amusing ; such, for instance, as 
the delightful ‘ Disobedient Ducklings,’ ‘Sunbeams and Showers,’ ‘ Nuts 
and Nettles,’ and ‘Our Army.’ Miss Traquair is to be congratulated on 
two capital games, ‘The Bird in the Apple Tree,’ and ‘Cat and Mouse,’ 
just the thing for little children, + Nowas tothe music. Most of it 
is bright and ‘catchy,’ with accompaniments simple enough for elder sisters 
or School pupil teachers, and there is plenty of variety among the 
thirty-six different tunes. The ‘Shepherdesses,’ for instance, irresistibly 
—- a hymn, while the music to * There’s nothing else so dear,’ would 
really make a beautiful hymn tune, and even that most quaint and charming 
song, ‘The Disobedient Ducklings,’ is a shade too ecclesiastical for the 
funny verses, Now the worst has been said—and that’s not very bad !—let 
us pick out just a few special favourites, of which both words and music are 
capital, ‘Sunbeams and Showers,’ ‘Nuts and Nettles (already mentioned), 
‘The Merry-go-round,’ ‘ Spring's Ball,’ ‘Our Army’ (a delightfully vigorous 
march), Tally ho !’ ‘ Aboard our Boat,’ ‘Gallant Soldiers,’ ‘Our Beautiful 
Band,’ the last five being sure to be popular with boys. 
work should have a large circulation, for it is pti +o 
way, not least so in having the tonic sol-fa notation 
stave containing the voice part, and being so arranged that nearly all the 
accompaniments can be played without having to turn over a page.” — 
Monthly Musical Record, June 1st, 18y7. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
Library and School Department : 81, Regent Street, W, 
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THE MINSTRELSY 
OF SCOTLAND. 


200 Scottish Songs, adapted to their traditional airs ; 
arranged for Voice, with Pianoforte accompani- 
ment, and supplemented with historical notes 


BY 


ALFRED MOFFAT. 
Augener’s Edition, No. 8930. 


Price, in Paper Covers, net, 4/-. Bound in Cloth, net, 6/-. 


“ Mr. Moffat appears to have done his work well. In the mone of bh choice he has 
drawn upon all sources, with the result that in the 20c songs and included in the 
volume there is no lack of variety. The accompaniments are tasteful, and frequently 
— with the Scottish style. . . . Al ther it must be pronounced an excellent 
collection of Scottish folk music. .''—Scotsman, Oct. 14th, 1895. 


“Certainly an important publication, There are many such volumes, but few, we 
imagine, with me ong 4 harmonies and good taste in the pianoforte accompaniment 
to every song.”—Musical Standard, Oct. 12, 1895. 


‘*Mr. Moffat's judgment and resource as a harmonist is fully tried in these model 
melodies, and the result is excellent. The accompaniments are characteristic and often 
highly original.” —Musical Herald, Nov., 1895. 


“This is a handsome collection of songs. . . » The historical notes are valuable, 
and in many cases exceedingly interesting, while the —s. of the airs is simple but 
effective. The work is wonderfully moderate in price, and should find its way into the 
hands of all who can appreciate a genuine collection of ch ristic Scottish songs. 
Mr. Moffat is to be congratulated on the thorough manner in which he has performed 
his self-imposed task, . .”—Celtic Monthly, Oct., 1895, 

“. . . The handsomest collection of Scottish songs we have ever had the fortune 
to examine . . . and beautifully printed. . . . In the selection of the best 
versions of melodies, Mr. Moffat has shown great judg and his ig s will 
be found tasteful and effective. One of the most valuable features of the work is its 
inclusion of a number of very beautiful Highland airs that have not hitherto found 
a place in any si lecti The historical notes add to the interest of the book as 
a whole, and we can confidently recommend the book to all lovers of our national music 
Pa the completest and best work of the kind ever published.” —Fifeshire Advertiser, 

pt. 21, 1895. 


“ This is without doubt one of the best and chea collections of Scottish song 
lished, The acc i are simple but effective, and the historic notes are 
interesting and most reliable, no pains having been spared by the compiler to ensure 
correctness,"—High/and News, May gth, 1896. 


“The preparation of this ly ing ion of folk-songs could not but 
have been a labour of love to Mr. Moffat, who is a Scotchman. We understand that he 
did the greater part of the work during a winter's resid in the Highlands, at the 
village of Luss, Loch Lomond, which is on the estate of Sir ) yt Colquhoun, to whom 
the volume is dedicated, So it is little matter for surprise that his arrangements are so 
rich in local colour. He has treated the as foik-songs ought to be treated, One 
can see at a glance that this is not the first attempt at such work, 


“The songs are arranged alphabetically throughout the work, and there are two 
indexes, one of the titles by which the songs are usually known, and the other of the first 
lines, A verse from the Rev. John Skinner's ‘ Tulluchgorum’ finds an appropriate place 
on the title- to say, the volume itself is got up in Messrs. Augener’s 
usual excellent style, in which good post and clear printing leave nothing to be desired. 
The public may congratulate itself on getting such good return for such extremely 
moderate outlay.”—Z7he Monthly Musica Record, 

“*The Mi Isy of Scotland,’ is inly one of the best collections that have seen 


light in recent years... . Trouble has been taken to get the correct version of the 
airs, and nearly always these are irreproachable. .. . 


Carefully pre; footnotes 
are appended, and most of them are of unquestionable use,"—7he 7 imes, Aug. sth, 1895. 
London: AUGENER & CO., 193, Regent Street, W., 


City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
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100 


Standard English Songs. 


The accompaniments arranged by Dr. Stainer, Dr. Martin, 
Henry Gadsby, A. J. Caldicott, Burnham Horner, Joseph 
Barnby, and the Editor:— 


s. d. 
each, net 1 0 (No, 8830a-¢) 
. net 5 © (No, 8830) 
.. Net 7 6 (No, 8830*) 


Ings Books... 0. ase 
Complete... 0 ove 
Complete, bound... ... 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
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Illustrated Classics for the Young. 
By E. PAUER. 


PIANOFORTE., 
Edition. 


8016 The Children's Bach. Short Pieces (32 Solos, 

cae Selected, Arranged (without Octaves), 

ingered, and Revised by E. Pauer. With Portrait, 
Illustrated Biography, &c. “ 

The Children's Beethoven. Short Pieces (30 
Solos, 6 duets). Selected, Arranged (without Oc- 
taves), Fingered, and Revised by E. ene With 
Illustrated Biography, &c. 

The Children’s Handel,—Short a te 30 tite, 
6 duets). Selected, Arranged (without Octaves), 
Fingered, and Revised by E. Pauer. With Portrait, 
Illustrated Biography, ke. 

The Children’s Haydn. Short Pleces es Solos, 
6 Duets), by Jos. Haydn. Selected, Arranged 
without Octaves), Fingered, and Revised by E. 

auer. With Illustrated Biography .. ‘ 

The Children’s Mendelssohn. Short Pieces (30 
Solos, 6 — Selected, Arranged (without Oc- 
taves), ey - red, on8 Revised by EK. ona With 
Illustrated Biography ... ve 

The Children’s Mozart. Short Pleces G ‘0 Solos, 
6 Duets). Selected, > ¥ (without (0 Sols, 
Fingered, and Revised by E. With Illus- 
trated Biography, &c. 

The Musical Serap-Book. 
by various Classical Composers. 
Arranged pupal — 
E. Pauer os 

Musical Pastime for the Young. a Short an 
Easy Characteristic and National Pieces. (In the 
Treble Clef, without Octaves.) Composed, en 
and Fingered by E. Pauer ° ove 

The Children’s Schubert. Short Pieces (2 20 Solos, 
6 Duets). Selected, Arranged (without nen 
Fingered, and Revised by E. Pauer .. P 

The Children’s Schumann. Short Pieces (36 
Solos, 4 Duets), Selected, Arranged (without Oc- 
taves), Fingered, and Revised by E. Pauer. With 
un Geen &c. oe 

e Children’s ‘Weber. Short Pleses (o Solos, 
= Duets). Selected, Arranged (without Octaves), 
Fingered, and Revised by £. Pauer. With —_ 
trated Biography, &c. < & m « 
Or as Albums in red cloth with gilt imprint at 

4s. 6d. each. 

London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, 


22, Newgate Street, E.C. 


Traditional Hebrew Melodies. 


Chanted in the Synagogue and the Home. 
Harmonised, and Arranged by 


E. PAUER. 


With an Explanatory Preface by 
THE Rev. FRANCIS L. COHEN. 


Augener’s Edition No, 8295. 


In Paper In 
Cover. Cloth. 
RG & 
net, net. 


8034 


815 


. Pauer. 
eco 


too Short Pieces 
Selected, partly 
and Revised by 


W., and 





Selected, 


Net, 2s. 6d. 





Extract from THE DAILY TELEGRAPH of November 12, 1897 :— 


HEBREW MELODIES AT BALMORAL. 

The Jewish Chronicle gives the following details in explanation of the 
announcement in last Friday’s “Court Circular” that the opening voluntary 
at the memorial service for the late Duchess of Teck, which her Majesty 
the Queen attended, was a ‘‘ Hebrew melody ~Memorial of the Departed.” 
This melody was the beautiful and pathetic chant, sometimes known as the 
“Chant of the Dead,” which in many parts of Germany and Poland is sung 
by the Cohanim during the “ Duchan” on the last days of the festivals, 
when the ‘* Memorial of the Departed” is recited. The voluntary was 
pent from the volume of ‘* Hebrew Melodies” arranged by Professor 

auer, with the co-operation of the Rev. Frarcis Cohen, and published by 
Messrs, Augener, These examples of the ‘ Chazonuth” appear to have 
appealed to her Majesty's musical taste, as during the Queen's stay at 
Balmoral this autumn some seven or eight numbers of the same compilation 
have been played by the organist ac her Majesty's private chapel in 

3almoral Castle. 


L:nion: AUGENER & CO,, 199, Recent jStReET, W., 
and 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 


‘CONCERT PROGRAMME MUSIC. 


A COLLECTION OF CONCERT-PIECES 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


BACH, J. S. Prelude and waaay in & minor for the organ. 
Arranged by Max Reger 

— ‘Toccata and Fugue, in p mi nor, for the e organ. 
by Max Reger 

BARNET 7 J. F. 

CHOPIN, 


a aw 
esdamaene 


The Spinning Wheel .. 
Etude de ey ag (en Tierces) d'aprés 1 la Valse 
en Ret mol. Arr. par L. E. Bach ... 
GOODWIN, AMINA. ‘Toccata 
HENSELT, A. Si oiseau j “étais, a toi je volerais 
LISZ?I, FRANZ. 2de Rhapsodie ne 
— Stindchen (Schubert) 
—  Enrlking (Schubert) 
MOSZKOWSKI, M. Scherzino. 
Polonaise. Op, 17, N 
Menuet. Op. 17, No. 2 2 
Les vagues. Concert Study 
Il Lamento 
NICOD = 5 Tarantelle, 
— Canzonette. Op. 13, N 
— Variations et Fugue sur - aie original. 
NOSKOWSKI, S. Cracovienne ssanamnanicaas 
— Espiégle. Op. 29, No.2 
PAUER, MAX, Walzer. Op.4 ... ave 
PIECZONKA, A. Grande Polonaise heroique ine 
RACHMANINOFF, S. Prelude ... a 
REE RWENRA’S: seameme. Impromptu 
SCHARWENKA aie Klavier. Op, 5, ‘No.2 
—— Minuet in p flat. Op. 18 ee om 
—— Staccato Study in £ flat. Op. 27, No. 3 
—— ond Polonaise,’in F minor, Op. 42 ... 
— __Théme et-Variations, Op. 48 .. - 
SCHUMANN, R. March in £ flat. Op. 76 
— Study in a flat (from Six Studies for “Pedal Piano. + Op. 56) 
SCHUTL, EDOUARD. Un peucoquette. Op. 41, No.7 ... 
STRELEZKI, A. Etincelle, Etude de Salon ... 
WEBER. Moto perpetuo from Sonata, Op. 24, arranged as a 
study in double notes by Max Pauer ... 
BACH, J. S. Prelude and Fugue, in p “— for the > Organ. 
Arranged by Max Reger... e « 
RACHMANINOFF, S. Valse 
KOHLER, BERNHARD. Scherzo 
KUHLAU, F. Allegro burlesco from Sonata, Op. 88, ‘No. 3 
Arranged by Max Reger 
Op. 36, No, 12 


Op. 18, No. y 


Op. 13, No. x ’ 
“Op. 18 





ARENSKY, A. Intermezzo. 
RACHMANINOFF, Ss. Polichinelle ae 
ARENSKY, A. Le Ruisseau dans la forét 
LIEBLING, G. Concert-Menuett. Op. 17 
‘Tarantella. Op. 25 pes ees o 
KULLAK, TH. Perlesd'’écume. Fantaisie Etude 


London ; AUGENER & CO., 199 and 81, Regent Street W 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C 





TOY SYMPHONIES 


ETC. 


7108 GURLITT,C. Kindersymphonie. Toy-Symphony for Piano- 
forte (Violin and Violoncello ad 7i6.), Cuckoo, = ane 
ingale, Trumpet, Triangle, and Drum. Op. 169 . 


HAYDN, J. Toy Symphony for Pianoforte (or 2 Violins and 
Bass). and 7 Toy Instruments. Score and Parts .. 


— Toy Symphony (in c). Arranged for 2 Treble Voices 
with Pianoforte, 7 Toy Instruments, and 2 Violins and 
Bass (ad /ib.) by H. Heale :— 


Full Score and Complete Instrumental Parts. 4to 


Vocal Parts. 8vo 


OTTO, J. Christmas Time. Cantata for Children, Solo for 
Soprano, 2 Bassi, — of Female bina and Toy In- 
struments. Vocal Score . ee ee 


9047a —— Book of Words .. 


9047 


7115 — CARL. Kinder-Symphonie. Toy-Symphony 
for Pianoforte, 2 Violins, Violoncello, and 9 Toy-instru- 
ments (Nightingale, Cuckoo, 2 Trumpets, Drum, an 
Bells, Glass-Bell, and Tea-tray). Score and parts... 


7116 ROMBERG, B. Toy Symphony (Kindersymphonie) for Piana 
(or 2 Violins and s) with 7 Toy Instruments... 


(The Toy Instruments may be had of the Publishers.) 


AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street; 
City Branch—22, Newgate Street. 


London : 
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wes, SECOND EDITION OF 
EBENEZER PROUTS 
NEW VOLUME, 
THE ORCHESTRA: 


Vol. IL—“ The Technique of & the Instruments.” 


Augener’s Edition, No. 9189. "Demy 8vo, net, 5s. 


“Dr. Prout has certainly omaied to aie together into a comparatively 
small compass of 267 demy 8vo pages 80 great a mass of valuable 
facts, that there is no saying what he may not accomplish in another volume 
of similar bulk. Dr. Prout’s arr: angement of chapters is admirably 
clear. Chapter I. is introductory, describes the general plan of the work, 
defines terms,-gives advice on score reading, etc. etc, Chapter If. deals 
with the composition of the modern orchestra ; divides the instruments 
into their three main groups—strings, wind, and percussion, with general re- 
marks on each ; and describes the more usual (and some unusual) modes of 
arranging orchestral scores. Chapters III. and IV. treat in detail the 
technique of the bowed stringed instruments, and Chapter V. that of the 

‘ plucked’ stringed instruments, including harp, guitar, mandoline, etc, In 
Chapter VI. we are introduced to the flute family ; in Chapter VIL. to the 

‘ double-reed,’ and in Chapter VIII. to the ‘ single- -reed’ families ; while 
Cc hapters | IX: and X. describe the ‘ brass,’ and Chapter XI, closes ‘the list 
with the ‘ percussion.” Some idea of the completeness of the book may be 

gathered when it is stated that such unusual instruments as the flageolet, the 
saxophone, the soprano trombone, the bass trumpet, and many fearful and 
wonderful percussion instruments, al] get their share of attention, 
It is an eminently readable, companionable work, not at all a dry-as- -dust 
compilation ; and its numerous references to and quotations from scores form 
material for a liberal education in the art.” Musical News, July 2nd, 1898. 

‘*There is that clear arrangement, that lucid exposition of the subject 
which could only result from years of consideration. ... The book i is Just 
what it pretends to be, a clear and interesting exposition of the 
technique of orchestral instruments. ... The writing on the harp is, 
without any reservations, the clearest and most comprehensive treatise we 
have seen, and will clear the student’s mind of any difficulties he may have 
had in understanding an instrument so little known as the harp to the 
ordinary young composer. . .. A splendidly lucid and instructive chapter 
is that on the horn... . There is no doubt that when the second volume 
of ‘ The Orchestra’ has been issued we shall have the finest text-book 
on the subject in the English language, and it will be a worthy 
addition to that splendid series of volumes with which Professor Prout’s 
name will go down to posterity as an enlightened, impartial, and singularly 
authoritative writer on the art of music.’ '_Musical Standard, July and, 1898. 

“What I admire most about Professor Prout’s work is the lucid manner 
in which he deals with the scientific elements of the orchestra. .. . Prout’s 
preliminary remarks on the clarinet, flute, oboe, and horn are invaluable. 
Dr. Prout’s book is, indeed, the only work, with the probable exception of 
Gevaert’s, which thoroughly exhausts the subject of the horn without suffer- 
ing in clearness. . . Dr. Prout’s work is, without exception, 
the 9° admirable ‘and useful in the language,” —/rish Society, 

uly 2nd, 1898. 
a In every page of the volume under notice the author displays mastery of 
his subject—a mastery which is the result, in the first instance, of natural 
gifts, of long experience, of practical knowledge, ~" last, though not least, 
of enthusiasm.” —Music Trades Review, June, 18 

** Musicians cannot but be delighted with the on full, and happy way 
in which the author explains everything he has taken in hand . . 
Admirable as have been his seven former volumes of the same 
series, the present book seems to eclipse them all, and will, un- 
doubtedly, immediately be accepted as an authority onthe Orchestra, i in this 

and other countries.”"—7he Bristol Times and Mirror, June 18th, 1808. 

“ He has worked upon much the same lines as Berlioz. But Dr. Prout’s 
book is planned with much more method ; its design is eminently useful 
and helpful; its style is concise and simple ; its author can be lucid as 
well as learned. A certain mellow glow of enthusiasm for his subject 
is also perceptible, and pervades each chapter with a tone of quiet enjoy- 
ment, The book teems with information; the magnitude and scope 
of - — merit positive veneration,’ Pie Musical Courier, July 
14th, 1 

“* As to clearness of description, it may be doubted whether any English 
theorist has expressed himself in plainer, more lucid manner: the book 
reads as if the writer were chatting to us ; and the homely style sometimes 
makes one forget how deep and learned a work it is. The illustrations have 
been most carefully selected.” —Atheneum, August 6th, 1898. 

“It would make a review one long catalogue of excellences if 
each section of the book were even briefly described. . There need be no 
hesitation in saying that this first volume of Professor Prout’s treatise will 

rove of the utmost value to the student ; indeed, when the second volume 
as appeared ‘The Orchestra’ will be the most complete and up-to-date 
: ork that has yet appeared in the English language.” —Musical Opinion, 

ugust, 1898. 

eT ‘he two volumes, of which the first is now before us, bid fair to be the 
standard treatise in English on the subject of the Orchestra. - +. What- 
ever can be done to clear the way by an explanation of the principles on 
which the instruments are constructed, and their resultant limitations, has 
ae ~ in these pages. ”_The University Correspondent, Sept. 
3rd, 189 


AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, & 22, Newgate Street, London! 





EBENEZER PROUT'S 


THxoReTICAL Works in Avcewer’s Evition 
Demy 8vo. 


Bound 
ITS THEORY AND *“ 


PRACTICE. ay EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond. 
Hon, Mus.Doc. Trin. Coll. Dublin and Edinburgh an 
Professor of Music in the University of Dublin. Eleventh 
Edition. With Analytical Index .. «=. «6 5/- 


gt82d ANALYTICAL INDEX. Separately .. a ooo wee 6 


98a KEY TO “HARMONY: ITS THEORY 
AND PRACTICE.” Fourth Edition 4. we ows) 


983 ADDITIONAL EXERCISES TO 
“HARMONY: ITS THEORY AND PRACTICE,” 
Fifth Edition 100 ow oo eee ooo oe oo 1/6 


ga KEY TO THE ADDITIONAL EXER- 
CISES TO “HARMONY.” Third Edition 4... 


A 


fain 
= ARMONY : 


g182. 








OUNTERPOINT: STRICT AND 
— Ban | a PROUT. wah ah, 
with Analytical Index oe oe eee 


91836 ANALYTICAL INDEX to “Cenamapela, Strict wit Free” 


9838 ADDITIONAL EXERCISES TO 
‘*COUNTERPOINT: STRICT AND FREE,” with 
a and Unfigured for Harmonizing. ‘Third 


9183. 





ote, OUBLE COUNTERPOINT AND 


CANON. By EBENEZER PROUT. Second 
Edition a. ee eee 


g184a ANALYTICAL INDEX to “ Double Counterpoint and Canon” 


UGUE. By EBENEZER PROUT. 


Third Edition a Ty | Ts 


986, FUGAL-ANALYSIS: A Companion to 


“Fugue.” Being a Collection of Fugues put into Score and 
Analyzed. Second Edition ooo te . 





g18s. 


oe eee oo 


ordre M USICAL FORM. By Esenzzer Provt. 


Third Edition, with Analytical Index .. 
g187a ANALYTICAL INDEX to “ Musical Form” “ te 


gree, — FORMS: A sequel to “Musical 


Form.” Third Editiov, with sieenineeea Index .. 





oe 


HE ORCHESTRA : Vol. I., The —_ 


nique of the Instruments, Second Edition, 


9189. 





me id result of laborious research, outspoken opinion, and wide knowledge."”— 
Musil Standord, May oth, 1892, ™ ” 


“It would be impossible to overrate the value of Mr. Prout’s labours in the important 
series A —— books from his pen now being issued by Messrs. Augener & Co. 
. + The labours of Mr. Prout in placing a -considered series of works on the 
various kJ... of the art of making music deserve grateful recognition. It must not 
be overlooked that the work done is not oe thorough, but, to use a modern expression, 
eee Leen Ros ene by my —— finds himself in the hands of one 
who can be learned Pepe | any i pedantic, snd er fails to Ly that which is penne 
and useful through the medium of that whi ; thea 


News, May — 1892. 


» As text-books, Mr. Prout’s theoretical 
take ‘the position of standard 





tises will doubtless 
works.”—Daily Telees ‘clegraph, March 17th, 1893. 


treatises might be ‘ Musical Instruction made easy. 
really large acquaintance with the works of all 
masters, and without the trouble and expense 
entailed in the purchase and study of the scores,”—Athenaum, April 14th, 1894. 
hed - vnomem ractical series of text-books on the subjects of musical 
theory ev fore the public.”—Athenaum, August 1890, 
rR a monumental series of educational works.”—Athenaum, April 


essrs, of series 
valuable, . . . His book is a mine of information,"- 
AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, & 22, Newgate Suan Siutin 


wCo4youeeeeeee ers & 
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CANTATAS, ETC., 


Chorus for Female Voices (mostly with Connecting 
for Recitation). Vocal Scores :— 
Christmas (Weihnachten). £4. & G. 
Words and Connecting Text ‘for Recitation 
Cinderella (Aschenbridel)) 2. ..  . 
Words and i Casey | Text for Recitation 
The Gipsy Queen oe ee 
The Golden Link ; ie 
The Harvest Moon. A Pastoral Cantata’ os 
The Hermit’s Harp .. ee 
The Isle of Song 
Jorinda and Jorindel (after Grimm's Fairy Tale) 
Words and Connecting Text for Recitation 
Little Red Riding Hood (Rothkappchen) 
Words and Connecting Text “for Recitation 
Little Snow-White (Schneewittchen) ‘ 
Words and Connecting "Text for Recitation 
The Magic Well. A Pastoral Cantata .. 
Book of Words .. ‘i ws ee 
Tonic Sol-fa edition .. 
The Promised Land. A Sacred Cantata.. 
Riibezahl. Op. 593. .. 
Words and Connecting ‘Text for Recitation 
The Seasons. A Masque for 4 Female Voices .. . + 


gozs ACTON, J. The Forest Birds. Cantata for Female Voices, 
Soli and 3-part Chorus, with Pianoforte 

go27 —— The Rose and the Nightingale. Cantata for "Female 
Voices, Soli and Chorus (3-part), with Pianoforte 

8987 ANDRE, A. Birthday Cantata. Z£. & G. 


go62 BARRI, ODOARDO. The Flower Queen. Seam for 
Female Voices, Soli and amie with Pianoforte . 
go62a Book of Words ‘ 
9086 BENEDICT. The Water- Spirits, Cunmen, E... 
13540 BRAHMS, J. Psalm XIII. Op. 27. For 3-part ‘Fenahe 
Chorus, with Organ or Piano, Vocal Score .. 
12 Lieder und Romanzen. For Four Female “Voices. 
A Capella. Op. 44. Pianoforte ad 7ii, EE. & GC. 
g9c88 re ny TAYLOR, S. The Gitanos. 
lo pre for Soli and 3-part Chorus 
go88a Book of Words and Connecting ‘Text 


4257 CONCONE, 2. The Nightingale’s Concert. 
and Chorus for 3 Voices ‘ 
4258 —— Morning Hymn from Rossini’s ‘‘ Semiramide.” 
Chorus for 3 Voices .. 
4259 —— A Starlight Night. Duet and 3 part Chorus” 
DIEHL, LOUIS. Slumberetta. A Musical Charade fe 
Solo’ and 3-part Chorus, with Fume Accompaniment :— 
Vocal Score... ° ee ee ee 
Book of Words .. 
9064 —— The Quarrel of the Flowers. For Solo Voices and Chorus 
in unison. A musical recital (in costume) 
goos HATTON, G. F. The Golden Rose. Cantata for "Female 
Voices (Soli and 3-part Chorus), with Pianoforte Accomp. 


HAYDN, J. Toy Symphony. Arranged in G for two Treble 
Voices, Pianoforte, and 8 ‘Toy Instruments :— 
Full Score and Parts .. ee se ee 
Vocal partstoditto .. ee ee ee es 


— Toy Symphony, inc. Arranged fhe two Treble Velces, 
with Pianofort2, 7 Toy Instruments, and 2 Violins and Bass 
(ad lid.), by H. Heale :— 

Full Score and Complete Instrumental Parts. 4to 
Vocal Parts. 8vo 
(The Toy Instruments may be had of the Publishers. ) 


HEALE, H. The Watersprites. Cantata for Soprano and 
Alto Solos and 3-part Chorus for Female Voices. 


KREUZ, E. The Child and the Hind. Game for Soprano 
and Alto Soli and Chorus. Op. 35 «. ii 


LEVEY, W. C. Robin Hood, Gunma for Boys’ Salen 
Soli and 4-part Chorus... 

MENDELSSOHN. Hear my Prager. ‘Tee. Asvenged 
for Female Voices (Sopr. Solo and 4-part seapatpene with 
Pianoforte accompaniment by H. Heale ‘ 


MOFFAT, A. The Passing Vear. A Pastoral Cantata for 
Soli and Chorus (2-part). Complete F 
Or in 4 parts, each sraequmaahen in itself :— 
soy I, Spring 
II, Summer 
giorc me so fil. Autumn 
gioid yy 1V. Winter 


g1o3 MORGAN, ORLANDO* The ition of Eloisa, | Cantata. 


9047 OTTO, J. Christmas Time. Cantata for Children. Soli for 

Soprani and Bassi, and Chorus of Female — and Toy 
Instruments. Vocal Score .. ° 

Book of Words ee 


- 


on 


9% 
A Cantata- 


Cute Solo 


Duet and 


9241 
92414 


9242 
9243 


4346 


glor 


glo1a 
gio1d 


90474 


FOR FEMALE VOICES. 


ABT, F. Cantatas for Soprano and Alto Soli and 3-part Ne?. 


2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


Pext s. d. 
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| London: AUGENER & CO., 


No, REINECKE, C. Cantatas for Soprano and Alto Soli, and Ne?. 
3-part Chorus of Female Voices. | Vocal Scores :— $s. d. 
9056 ——— Bethlehem. Sacred Cantata. Op.170. £. 
9054 —— Cinderella. Op. 150. &. 
90544@ ords and Connecting "Text for Recitation 
9055 —— The Enchanted Swans. Op. 164. 
90554 Words and Connecting Text fer Recitation 
——_ Goodluck and Badluck (Gliickskind und Pechvogel) for 
Female Voices, Soli and 3-part Chorus, with Pianoforte Duet 
Accompaniment. Op. 177 :— 
Vocal Score. £.&G. 4to.. " Pe a 
90765 Book of words for performance as a a Fai Opera. 12mo 
g076¢ ~=— Book _of words for performance as a Fairy Scenic Cantata 
9053 —— Little , oe or Sleeping sara (Dornréschen). Op. 
139. y ee 
90534 Words and Connecting Text ~ Recitation 
gos2 —— Little Snowdrop (Schneewittchen), Op. 133. Z&. 
go52a Words and Connecting Text Re Recitation 
go526 Tonic Sol-fa Notation. Edited by W. G. McNaught 
g068 -—— Snowdrop and Rosebud. Op. 218. £. 
g068a Words and Connecting Text for Recitation. 


90°57 ee J. Poor Henry. A Comic Opera for 
hildren, Soli and 3-part Chorus, with Pianoforte Accom- 
po nn and acting Characters. Vocal Score. £. ‘ 

9155 —— The Daughter of Jairus. Cantata for Soprani and 
Alti Soli, 3-part Chorus of Female or Boys’ Voices, with 
Pianoforte Accompaniment. Vocal Score. £. 

9156 —— Christ raiseth Jairus’ Daughter. Sacred Cantata for Treble 
Voices, Soli and 3-part Chorus, the words adapted from the 
Scriptures by J. Powell Metcalfe, M.A. 

(The words separately: per copy, net, 1d. ; or per’ 100, net, 3S. y 
ge6g9 SMITH,SEYMOUR. The Fairies’ Festival, A Fairy Kinder- 
garten Cantata for Children. Soliand 3-part Chorus. Vocal 

Score . 

ge70 —— The Moon. 
Chorus.. 

9071 —— May Time. ‘A Pastoral Cantata for Soli and Chorus (2- -pt. ) 

9073 SWEPSTONE, E. The Ice-Queen. Cantata for Female 
voices, Soli and Chorus with Pianoforte accompaniment .. - 

9074 —— Idylls ofthe Moon. Cantata for Soli and Chorus (2-part) : 


London : AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, and 22, Newgate Street. 


DICTIONARY OF MUSIC. 
By Dr.) HUGO RIEMANN. 


Translated by J. S. SHEDLOCK, B.A. 


12mo. 


” Ode "for Female Voices. Soli and ” 3-part 





Augener’s Edition No, 9200, Royal 8vo. 


Strongly bound in One Volume, net, 15s. 


9200a-0, or in 14 parts, each rs. 


‘*Dr. Riemann is a learned and trustworthy writer on musical history, 
technique, and zsthetics, and the present Dictionary offers to students a 
compact and valuable store for reference. . . . . A reference to a few of the 
chief subjects shows how thoroughly and carefully the work is done. The 
Dictionary should be in the hands of all musical students,” Scotsman, 


“ 


Dr. Riemann’s Dictionary is issued in a most handy form, Not 
only to those who cannot afford Grove, but to others, will it be of use, since 
it is brought up to date by the author, and we may suspect that the able 
translator has had something to do with those portions which treat of Eng- 
lishmen, Admirable compression, and a strict adjustment of space, are two 
of the best characteristics of the work,” —Guardian, 


‘€ This is really a most admirable musical encyclopedia, and sufficiently 
exhaustive enough for ordinary reference,’ "—Musical Standard. 


“That it will prove of service alike to professors, students, and amateurs, 
can scarcely be & ubted. . . . Facts are clearly and —_ stated ; and the 
added critical remarks bear the impress of sincerity. The subjects bear- 

ing upon the theory of music and the art of composition | are most ably treated. 

Herr Riemann is fortunate in having his work translated by so learned a 
musician as Mr. Shedlock.”—Daily J elegraph, 


“. , . There can be no doubt but that the present work will prove of in- 
calculable service to musicians, . . . The notices are short and pithy, and the 
translator has accomplished his arduous task in an admirable manner. As a 
rule, the information conv eyed is remarkable in point of correctness, and the 
work has in many instances been brought ‘ up to date,’”—Morning Post. 


“ We have already had occasion to point out the great merit of this work, 
which is now nearing completion. To students and professors of music alike 
the work will almost prove indispensable,” —Violin Times. 


199, Regent Street, and 22, Newgate Street. 
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SEASON: | Music for the Season—Pianoforte Solos—(continued). $.d, 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 
N.B.—The prices of Works which have numbers attached, are me. 


ALBUMS (CLASSICAL). Each containing about 36 Piano- 
forte Solos and Duets arranged for small hands. Selected, 
Arranged, and Revised by E. Pauer. With Illustrated 
Biography. English onl 

Bach Album ... on nes ooo 
Beethoven Album ... we ooo ove 
Handel Album 
Haydn Album.. ms 
Mendelssohn Album... 
Mozart Album... ‘ine oon 
Schubert Album ove = 
Schumann Album ... ine 
Weber Album... 
The same wie the title of 

“ALBUM CLASSIQUE POUR LA JEUNESSE.” Recueil 
_de petites piéces des maitres célébres, choisies, arrangées 
~ pour Piano d'une maniére facile, et doigtées. Par E. Pauer. 

6001-9 Continental Fingering. 9 vols. soo ose wee CCH 

BATISTE, E. Voix Céleste. (M. Lee)... a se 

BECKER, M. Cathedral Chimes (Die Domglocken). Noc- 
turne. Op, 18 ose 

8036 BEETHOVEN. Complete ‘Symphonies, arranged ww E. 
Pauer. Bound. 2 vols. ... eo. each 


ig" CHOPIN, F. Quarto Edition of Sec Works. Re- 

(I. II. printed from the celebrated Russian Publication, which was 

{II.) Revised, Fingered, and_ carefully Corrected after the 
Parisian, English, and German Editions by Carl Klind- 
worth ; final Revise by Xaver Scharwenka. Very “ws 
somely Bound in 3 Vols., with Portrait and Biography. C 


8087= CHRISTMAS ALBUM. Selection of Pieces by Reinecke, 
Bach, Gurlitt, Gade, Mendelssohn, Tschaikowsky, etc. ... 


DORN, EDOUARD. Merry nee. Fantasia on ~ 
English Christmas Airs ... 
— Happy New Year! Brilliant Geleo . m= 
8131 ESCHMANN. Instructive Selections from Haydn, ‘Mozart, 
and Beethoven. Arranged in progressive order. C. Bd., 7/6 


8142 GADE, N. W. Christmas Pieces. (Noél.) Op. 36 .. 


8146 GURLITT. Our Favourite enna pean: ideas and 
Modern. Op. 106. Cy ... Bound 


8148Y——__ Albumbliitter ond die “Jugend (Album venases -” ” 
Young). C. ; 


8149 —— The Classicality. The Melody « Ach du lieber Senin’ : 
(Buy a Broom), humorously treated in - —_ of aman 
composers. Op. 115 os 


6162 —— Album pour la Jeunesse ant Album) 20 itiins 
Mélodiques. Op. 140 vm se 
Op. 179 :— 
6591 Book I, 34 Little a for Pianoforte Solo 
659240" ,; Il. 17 Pianoforte Duets ... 
6593 » III. National Melodies, for Pianoforte Solo 
6594 » IV. National Hymns for Pianoforte Duet 


6148 —— ze Album. 40 Short Melodious Pieces. Op. 140 
and 1 Bound 

8160 HAYDN. ** Complete Pianoforte Solo Works. Edited and 
Fingered by E, Pauer, with Portrait, &c. £. 8vo. Bd. 


6181 —— Complete Piano Works, Revised, Phrased, and Fingered 
by Dr. H. Riemann. 3 Vols. Bound «. each 


6205 KRUG, ARNOLD. Kinderalbum. (Children’s Album.) 12 
Easy Pieces without Octaves. Op. 55 oe = 


6207 —— Ein Jahrmarktsfest. The Village Fair. dl Chaac 
eristic Pieces, without Octaves. Op. 61 .. 
—— Op.6s. Neujahrsgruss, New Year's Groutiog. - om 


8207] — TH. Child-life (Kinderleben). 24 original pieces. 
> 62 and 81. Newly revised by C. Gurlitt, C.. 
8220 LISZ Transcription of 22 Songs by F. Schubert. 8vo. Bd. 


8389 —— 28 of Schubert's Lieder, eines om portrait of 
Schubert). 4to ... ose ooo Bound 


849 —— Wagner-Album. Favourite Pieces on Wagner’ 's Operas, 
transcribed (Portrait of Wagner). 4to me Bound 


MENDELSSOHN. Songs without Words. C. 4to. naam a 
8237 36 Lieder ohne Worte (containing 6 Books) on 
6228 42 Lieder ohne Worte (containing 7 Books) 
8238 —— Six Pieces intenced as a Christmas Present for his 
Young Friends. Op. 72. C. 1 ase ae ooo 
— Thesame. Folio Edition. -  & 
Or singly— 
No. 1, inc 
2, in E flat 
3, inG 
4,inD 
5, in G minor 
6, in F 
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8324 MERRY MUSICIANS. Favourite Dances and other cheer- 
ful Pieces from the Works of the most celebrated Composers 
of the 17th and 18th centuries. (E. Pauer ) «. Bound 


8260 MOZART. 12 Symphonies, arranged by Max Pauer, 2 vols. 
Bound, each 
NINETEENTH CENTURY (THE).  Pianoforte Pieces 
by Representative Composers of the 19th Century :— 
8271@ Vol. I. Mendelssohn; Chopin, Schumann ... 
82715 Vol. II. Taubert, Lachner, Liszt, Hiller  ... 
8271¢ Vol. III. Thalberg, Haberbier, Wagner, Henselt, "Heller, 
Volkmann ... 

Vols. I.—IIT. , bound i in n one, with Portrait of Liszt 
8271d =~ Vol. IV. Sterndale Bennett, Gade, Gounod, Kiel, Raff 
8271e Vol. V. Reinecke, Kirchner, Schulhoff, E. Pauer, Bargiel 
8271f Vol. VI. Seeling, Biilow, Rubinstein ... 

Vols. 1V.—VI., bound in — with Portrait of Rubin- 

stein. 3 
8271g¢ Vol. VII. Bendel, ales, Seem Barnett see 
82714 ~=@Vol. VIII. een, Lenina: Dvorak, Grieg, 
H. Scholtz ... 


8271¢ += Vol. IX. Meshecde, x. Scharwenke, Nicodé, ‘eakontl, 
Max Pauer .. 

Vols, VII. ee “bound in one, with Portrait of f Schar- 
wenka ... 


8283 PAUER, E. Suite de ities en re de See anciennes. 
P- 75 oe eee 
8275 ——_ The Family Gift. Book. A “Collection “of Plenoforte 
Pieces, comprising Christmas Music, Pastorals, Hunting 
Songs, Love Songs, Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Songs, Patriotic 
Hymns, National Melodies, Dances of the Olden Time, 
National Dances and Modern Dances. With Illustrations 
and Poetical Quotations. Cloth, gilt sides and edges 


8295 —— Traditional Hebrew Melodies, chanted in the Synago; 
and the Home, selected, harmonized, and arranged. With 
an explanatory preface by the Rev. Francis L. Cohen ; 

— The Children’s Classics. Each containing about 36 

Pianoforte Solos and Duets arranged for small hands. 

Selected, Arranged, and Revised by E. Pauer. With Illus- 
trated Biography. &. :— 

8016 The Children’s Bach... se ove ooo 

8034 TheChildren’s Beethoven... ... 

8151 The Children’s Handel ae 

8161 The Children’s Haydn pee 

8240 The Children’s Mendelssohn 

8254 The Children’s Mozart “ 

8388 The Children’s Schubert ... 

8429 The Children’s Schumann... 

8471 The Children’s Weber “és 

8282 Musical Pastime for the Young he are 

8281 Musical Scrap-Book ... ove ave os ove is 

REINECKE, C. _Christmas Eve ... Solo we ; Duet 

8356 —— 20O0ld and New Dances. Op. 228 ... 

— Musical Kindergarten. Op. 206 :-- 
Piano Solo. Ee Piano Duet. 
6341 Vol. I. ay First Pieces (within the eongaee of five a 
71 
6342 . i. "Favourite Melodies (within ¢ the compass ‘of oe 
72 

6343. ~*Voidz. lil. = First ‘Songs... 6873 

6343a. Sol-fa Edition. Voice Part only. "Net, 4d. 

6344 Meg _° Folk-songs and Dances. PartI.... eee 6876 

6345 Vol. V. Part II. ... .. 6875 

6346 Vol. Vi. Telling Fairy Tales... ee we +» 6876 

6347 Vol. VII. Musical Illustrations ... oe ms «6877 

6348 Vol. VIII. Masquerade Part I oi ove » 6878 

6349 ~=-: Vol. IX. pe Part IL. we oe 6879 

Pianoforte Solo ... i see each Book 
Pianoforte Duet each Book 


8382 SCHARWENKA, XAVER. Album fiir die Jugend. Op. 62 
SCHUMANN. New Year's Song and Stranger. 2 Melodies 
8412a —— Op. 15. Scenes of Childhood preg — 
Pieces. Revised by Prof, Th, Kullak ove 
8417 —— Op. 68. Album forthe Young, (Prof, Th. Kullak) . 
8418 ——— Album. 56 Pieces. (Théodore Kullak.) —, i 
d, 
SMITH, BOYTON. Illustration of Handel’s “Messiah r ; 
STERN, L. Christmas Fantasia... ... coe 
8449 STRAUSS- ALBUM. 12 Favourite Dances ... .. Bound 
8296 SUNDAY MUSIC. A Collection of 100 Short Pieces ex- 
tracted from the Sacred Vocal Neg" Instrumental Works 
of the most celebrated C d, Arranged 
the Pianoforte, and Revised by E. Pauer, &c.... B 
8296a-c Orin Three Parts... a ee 
TSCHAIKOWSKY. Christmas ... ooo Solo, 38. § aa 
9375 VOLKMANN. Op.11. Musical Picture Book, (Pauer) . 
8467 —— Op.27. Grandmother's Songs. (Pauer.) C. .. 


8469 aie ng LISZT ALBUM. Favourite Pieces from Wagner’ s 
Transcribed ~ ak Liszt. on —— of 
oe gner) ese ove . -Bound 
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Music for the Season (continued) :— 


PIANOFORTE DUETS. 
Elegantly Bound. 
8517 BEETHOVEN. Complete Syapheete. (E. Pauer.) In 
2 Vols. ée «. each 
HAYDN. 12 Symphonies arranged by by Max Pauer. 

II.) Vol. 1, (Nos. 1 to 6), Vol 0s.7to 12) each Vol. 
; 88 MOZART. 12 Symphonies todhand by Max Pauer. 2 Vols. 
(I. IL.) e2c 

8620 SCHUMANN. Complete Symphonies. (E. Pauer.) ... 


HARMONIUM. 


8784 LOW, JOS. Harmonium Album. A Collection of 100 favourite 
Songs and Airs, &c., arranged in progressiveorder. Bound 


ORGAN. 
BEST, W. T. A Christmas enced on Ancient ——- 
Carols for Christmas-tide 
— Christmas Pastorale see eee 
— Christmas Fantasia... eo 
BOELY, A. P. F. Advent Hymn ‘and Carol oe 
CLARK, SCOTSON. Chorus of Angels - 
—— Noél. Christmas Anthem. (Harmonium) 


VIOLIN AND [ORGAN. 
JENSEN, GUSTAV. Aridso and Rondo patetico. Op. 40. 


TOY SYMPHONIES, ETC. 

GURLITT, C. Kindersymphonie. Toy-Symphony for Piano- 
forte (Violi in and Violoncello, ad %6.), Cuckoo, Quail, 
Nightingale, Trumpet, Triangle, and Drum. Op. 169 

HAYDN, J. ‘Toy Symphony for Pianoforte (or 2 Violins and 
Bass) and 7 Toy Instruments. Score and Parts .., 

— Toy Symphony (in c), Arranged for 2 Treble Voices 
with Pianoto orte, 7 Toy Instruments, and 2 Violins and 
Bass (ad id.) by H. Heale : 

Score and Compl Instr tal Parts. 4to 
Vocal Parts, 8vo 

REINECKE, CARL. Kinder- Symphonie. - Toy- Symphony 
for Pianoforte, 2 Violins, Violoncello, and 9 Toy-instruments 
(Nightingale, Cuckoo, 2 Trumpets, Drum, Rattle, Bells, 
Glass-Bell, 4 Tea-tray). Score and Parts 





Music for the Season (continued) :— 


SONGS. 
ADAM. Christmas. Song. With Piano and Harmonium 
Accompaniment. No. 1, in C; 2, in B flat «. each 
ARMSTRONG, A. E. Christmas ‘Bells. Song pom om 
BACH, J. S. Recit , “From highest Heaven,” and Air, 
“Bre re Thee, fe) Zion,” from the Christmas Oratorio .., 
CHRISTMAS ALBUM. A Collection of Songs and Part- 
Songs, by Abt, Reinecke, Grieg, Schumann, etc. ... ove 
GRIEG, EDVARD. Seven Children’s Songs. Op. 61. 
English version by Lady Macfarren. (Sea Song, Christ- 
mas Song, Farmyard Song, Fisher's sstteaae etc. c:) 
a H. Eight Christmas Carols ... 
LAUE, C. A Christmas Carol - ad on 
MOFFAT, ALFRED. “ Merry Mimic Measures.” 36 Action 
Songs. The words by E. M M. Traquair and Edward Oxen- 
ford. In staff and tonic sol-fa notation 
WECKERLIN, Six Little oh meat “ Sw eet t Christ- 


mas time” 


SONGS (in eam otuiings, 

ENGLISH SONGS (100 STANDARD). Edited, revised, 
the words partially rewritten by W. A. Barrett ese 

MOFFAT, ALFRED. The Minstrelsy of Ireland ; 200 Irish 
Songs, adapted to their traditional airs ; arranged for voice 
with Pianoforte accompaniment, —_ supplemented with 
historical notes 

— The Minstrelsy of Scotland : 200 Scottish “Songs, 
adapted to their traditional airs ; a and suppie- 
mented with historical notes... . we eve 

REINECKE, C. Fifty Children’s Songs. E. "gto ‘ua 


BOUND BOOKS. 
DR. H. RIEMANN’S DICTIONARY OF MUSIC. 
Complete in One Vol., strongly bound P 
RUBINSTEIN, A. Music and its Masters. cCmentin 
STIELER, J. "The Great German Composers. Biographical 
Notices, with some account of their several orks, 
especially a to young minds. From the original 


German, by C. P, S., with Woodcuts, &c. Small 4to. 7 6 


THOUGHTS OF GREAT MUSICIANS. (La Mara) 


Lordon: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
Library and School Department : 81, Regent Street. 


3 
ROMBERG, B. Toy S mphony (Kindersymphonie) for Piano 
(or 2 Violins and nen) with 7 Toy Instruments __... ie ba Branck : 22, Newgate Street, F.C. 
(The Toy Instruments may be had of the Publishers. : — atacand otisitinbismasiniiiaiaa 


INSTRUMENTAL. CH RISTM AS ALBUM. 


BACH, J. S. Adoration. Morceau méditatif sur le 7iéme 
petit Prélude = Ne. composé pour iy et Violon ou For the Pianoforte. 
Flite ou Violoncello avec accompagnement rgue ou d’un , ses q i 
2nd Violoncello et 2nd Violon ad 44. par Oscar Wagner ... Augener’s Edition No. 8087. Price 1s. net. 
HOFMANN, RICHARD. Potpourris on popular Melodies 
from classical and modern operas and oratorios :-- 
Handel's Messiah. 
For Violin es 
For 2 Violins ... oss ove 
For Violin and Pianoforte ... 
For 2 Violins and Pianoforte 
For Violin, Violoncello, and Pianoforte .. 
For 2 Violins, Violoncello, and Pianoforte a 
Extra String and Flute parts may be had, each net ‘4a. 


PART SONGS, CANTATAS, ETC. - Boy’s Merry Go round. (Gade). 

9036 ABT. ong ge Coane for Female Voices. Soli and - Christmas Pieces, No. 1. (Mendelssohn.) 
Chorus. Op. 6 : . Ghost Story. (Gurlitt). 

4235 —— Angels’ Lullaby. “Chorus for 3 Female Voices. From . Christmas Pieces, No. 2. (Mendelssohn.) 
‘*Christmas Cantata”... ws “ . Minuet 4 antique. (Strelezki.) 

42354 The same in Tonic Sol-fa notation z= “s . Christmas (Noél). (Tschaikowsky.) 

4c69 ADAM. Christmas. Arranged for 2 Female oices with 

Pianoforte Accompaniment by H. Heale _... London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
8986 CHRISTMAS ALBUM. A Collection ot Songs and Part- City Branch : 22, Newgate Street. 


, snd CHRISTMAS ALBUM. 


4083 GRIEG, EDVA ARD. Christmas Song. Arranged for 2 
Female — with Pianoforte sarap by H. 

Collection of Songs and Part-Songs suitable for 

Christmastide. 


CoNnTENTS :— 
- Joyous Bells (2-part Song). (Herbert F. Sharpe.) 
. Christmas at the Door (Song). (C. Reinecke.) 
. Christmas Hymn (2-part Song). (C. Reinecke.) 
. Christmas (Song). (A. Adam.) 
. Christmas Son ahem 
. Chorus of Shep nerds (3-part). (C. Reinecke.) 
" ae hy = heart om —. >on F, Poise.) 
. Shepherds’ ~~ and Angels’ ullab rt Son; Franz Abt. 
‘ (helene Cave er Welcome Yule.” (Henle) el ( ’ 
. Christmas my Ma as. iteale)” 
. Christmas Song. 
. Hark! the Be 


ConTENTs :—- 

. Chorus of Angels. (Reinecke.) 
. Chorus from the Christmas Oratorio. (J. S. Bach). 
“Vom Himmel hoch.” Chorale fromthe Christmas Oratorio, (J. S. Bach.) 
Noél Maconnais. 
Carol, ‘‘ God rest you merry gentlemen.” 
German Christmas Song. 
. Adoration. (Gurlitt.) 
. Chorus of Angels. (Abt.) 

The Christmas Bells, (Gade.) 

The Christmas Tree. (Gade.) 


a. 
> 3 
> 3 
3 
- 3 
a. 
» 3 
3 
a 
- 2 
2 
2 
2 


6 
6 
6 


Syoyeyys 





qi1id Mor FAT, A.” A Christmas Carol. “Easy “Duettino for 
BF emale Voices ; 
gtord —— The Passing Year. ‘A Pastoral Cantata for Female 
pen oh a and Chorus (2-part), with Pianoforte Accom- 
nime: Part 1V. Winter ... 
9056 REINECKE. Bethlehem. A Sacred Cantata for Soprano and 
Alto Soli and Chorus of Female Voices. Op. 170 
13576 —— Chorus of Angels, From “ The ay ay Swans” 
— 12 Lieder fiir 2 Soprane. Op. 217, £.&G.: 
4119@ Book I, Contains No. 2, ‘‘ When the Chri,t- Child Comes” 
ROUNDS, CATCHES, "AND CANONS, arranged in 
order of progressive difficulty ; ; the words, where necessary, 
re-written, re-set, and altered by J Powell vera 
Part J. 50 Short Rounds oe 
in . 50 Rounds ... eee 


> 


oon QOutwn nH 


on 


- 
° 


I. 25 Catches on 25 Canons ne ° oes 
RUBINSTEIN. A. 18 Vocal Duets, £.&G. Bound ... 
SWEPSTONE, E. Bells Across the Snow. Christmas 

Chorus for S,A.T. & B., with Pianoforte — 
The same as Three- -part Song for Female Voices 


= 
nN 
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AUGENER’S EDITION VOLUMES. BOUND IN CLOTH (GILT). 


ARRANGED ACCORDING TO CLASSES. 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC, Net. 


ALBUMS (CLASSICAL). Each containin, 
forte Solos and Duets arranged for small hands. Selected, 
Arranged, and Revised by E. Pauer. With Illustrated 


Biography. £. 4to .. se + each 4 6 


ea Album. 
Schubert Album 
Schumann Album. 
Weber Album. 


Bach Album. | 8306 
Beethoven Album. 8309 
Handel Album. 8307 
Haydn Album. 8308 
Mendelssohn Album. 


BACH, J. S. 48 Preludes and Fugues (Das neaamecanaan 
Klavier). Edited by E, Pauer. 8vo 


BEETHOVEN. Complete (38) Sonatas. Folio Edition, 

Finely engraved, printed on best stout paper, with wide 

_ margins. Portrait, and Historical Notes to each Sonata. 

Newly Revised, Fingered, and Edited by Professor E. 
Pauer. £. Folio: — 


9704-6 In Three Folio Volumes (Edition de Luxe). 


Artistic Binding in Gold and Colours. In — morocco . 


In cloth, gilt sides and edges 


.210 — 
+126 — 


8044a-c —— Sonaten fiir Klavier (Quarto Edition) saith G. Notte- 


8016 
8034 
8151 
8161 
8240 
8254 


8075 


8287 
8288 


9995 


bohms Aufzeichnungen. Kritische Revision von Eusebius 
Mandyczewski. 3 Vols... “6 oe .. each 6 — 


— Complete Pianoforte Works. sania Edition. With 
Historical Remarks, &c. Edited by E. Pauer. £.:— 

Vol. I. 38 Piano Sonatas. With Illustrated Biography, 

Portrait, Metronome, and Historical Notes to each Sonata 


Vol. II. 21 Books of Variations, 16 me of smaller 
Pieces, and 4 Piano Duets ‘a 


— Complete Symphonies, arr. by E. Soom, “Vel. each 
BRAHMS, J. Select Works. Revised by the Author, Z. 8vo 


THE CHILDREN’S ema e. Pauer.) Cloth. 
£. 4to ee om +. each 

The Children’s Bach, 8388 T he Children’ s Schubert, 
The Children’s Beethoven. The Children’s Schumann, 
The Children’s Handel. The Children’s Weber. 
The Children’s Haydn. Musical Pastime for the 
The Children’s Mendelssohn, Young. 
The Children’s Mozart. 8281 Musical Tce Bosk. 


CHOPIN. PIANOFORTE WORKS. Reprinted from 
the celebrated Russian Publication, which was Revised, 
Fingered, and carefully Corrected after the Parisian, 
English, and German Editions, by Carl Klindworth ; 
final Revise by Xaver Scharwenka. eee in 3 aan * 
with Portrait and Biography. C, ‘ ~ ° 

Or Singly :— 

14 Waltzes .. a ne ee 

51 Mazurkas .. ~ mes . oe 

11 Polonaises .. os oe ‘s ee 

19 Nocturnes ., oe ay 

Ballades ne 5 

Impromptus and Fantasias . oe eo ae 

Rondos and Scherzos ne ee ve 

Studies and Preludes... ee os ee 

Sonatas .. a ve 

Berceuse, Barcarolle, and six other Works 

Concertos and other works originally for Pianoforte and 
Orchestra. Pianoforte Part .. P os ‘ 


—— Complete Studies (Folio Edition), Revised _ the Fin- 
gering supplemented by E. Pauer; with Portrait. Z. . 
CLASSIC COMPANION, THE. A Collection of easy 
and moderately difficult Pieces from the Works of the 
most celebrated Composers of the 17th and 18th centuries, 
Edited by E. Pauer. £. 4to:— 
Vol. I. Corelli to Mozart. (With Mozart’s siren 
Vol, II. Haesler to Field ° a 
Vol. III. Onslow to Schubert. (roth century), o* . 
CLEMENTI, Gradus ad Parnassum. A Selection of 
Studies. Revised and Fingered, with Marks of Expression 
and Directions as to the proper mode of practising them, 
by Carl Tausig. With a Preface vag Cc. &. setaeaumaaie 
&. With Portrait. _Felio ee 


— Srades. (H. Reinhold.) C. a. Limp cloth... 
CZERNY. Etude de la gy ow The School of Velocity, 

comprising 30 Exercises. “7 £. 4to. Limp cloth 
— 40 Daily Studies. £. a imp cloth .. as 


ENGEL, C. Pianoforte School for Young Beginners. Z. 
4to, incloth 6 — 


about 36 Piano- s. d. | 


' No. Pianoforte Music (continued). Net. 


| 8131 ESCHMANN. 81 Mouvements choisis de Haydn, Mozart, s. d, 
et Beethoven. Arranged in progressive order. C. 4to. 7 6 
| 8275 FAMILY GIFT-BOOK, THE. A Collection of Pianoforte 
} Pieces, comprising Christmas Music, Pastorals, Hunting 
Songs, Love-Songs, Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Songs, Patriotic 
Hymns, National Melodies, Dances of the Olden Time, 
National Dances and Modern Dances, many of them com- 
posed for this Work. With Illustrations and Poetical 
Quotations. (475 pages, the largest collection of good 
Pianoforte Music ever collected under one cover.) Arranged 
by E. Pauer. 4to 
GURLITT, C. Our Favourite Tunes (Unsere Lieblings- 
Melodien). A Collection of artesian Ancient -_ 
Modern, Op.106. C. 4to .. 
—— Christmas Album, 40 Short Meledions Pieces. ‘Op. 49 
and ror oor oe 
HAYDN. Complete Pianoforte Solo Works, ” Bdited and 
Fingered by E. Pauer, with Portrait, &c. Z. 8vo 
—— Complete Piano Works, Revised, Phrased, and Fingered 
by Dr. H. Riemann, 3 Vols. .. -. each 
LISZT. Transcription of 22 Songs by F. Seton. 8vo 
——_ 28 of Schubert’s Lieder, transcribed (with portrait of 
Schubert), 4to 
—— Wagner-Album. Favourite Pieces from Wagner’ 's Operas, 
transcribed (Portrait of Wagner) 4to 
MENDELSSOHN. Songs without words. C, 4to:— 
36 Lieder ohne Worte (containing 6 Books) ne és 
42 Lieder ohne Worte (containing 7 Books) ee oo 6— 
WORKS. (Pauer.) Octavo Edition :— 
Vol. I. Concertos, Rondos, &c. Op. 25, 40, 22, 29,43 4 
Vol. II. Op. 5, 6, 6,75 14, 15, 16, 28 . ea Pee ” ag 
Vol. IIT. Op. 33, 35, 54, and 9 other Works... o @ 
Vol. IV. Songs without Words. With a Poetical Motto 
for each Piece “e ae 4 
MERRY MUSICIANS. Fovenciee ‘Dances and other 
cheerful Pieces from the Works of the most celebrated 
Composers of the 17th and 18th centuries. (E. Pauer.) 4to 7 
MOSCHELES. Studies for the Pianoforte as finishing Lessons 
for Advanced Performers, consisting of 24 Characteristic 
Compositions in the different major and minor keys. Op. 70, 
with Portrait. Revised by E. Pauer. ai — 
With Continental Fingering ae x“ ee 6 
With English Fingering .. be oe oe ee 6 


MOZART. Complete (22) i, Folio Edition. Finely 
engraved, printed on best stout paper, with wide margins, 
Portrait. _ Newly Revised, Fingered, and Edited by 
Professor E, Pauer. £. :— 
dition de Luxe, Artistic binding in - wens on, ™ 
best morocco ee - 84 
In cloth, gilt sides and edges ee é se ee oo 58 
— Compitntte Pianoforte Works. Octavo Edition :— 
Vol. I. 22 Sonatas, with Portrait. Illustrated Biography, 
+ er Historical Notes, &c. (Pauer) .. 
Vol. 2t Books of Variations, 12 smaller Pieces, end 
his 3 moet Duets. (Pauer) .. ° ee 
—- 12 Symphonies, arranged by Max Pen. 2 vole, each 5 
NINETEENTH CENTURY (THE). Pianoforte Pieces by 
s Representative Composers of the 19th Century. Chrono- 
logically arranged, C. 4to:— 
Vol. I. Mendelssohn, Chopin, Schumann. 
Vol. II. Taubert, Lachner, Liszt, Hiller. 
Vol. III. Thalberg, Haberbier, Wagner, Henselt, Heller 
Volkmann, 
Vols. I.—III. bound in one, with Portrait of Liszt .. 
8271d Vol. IV. Sterndale Bennett, Gade, Gounod, Kiel, Raff. 
8271¢ Vol. V. Reinecke, Kirchner, Schulhoff, E. Pauer, Bargiel. 
8271f Vol. VI. Seeling, Biilow, Rubinstein. 
Vols. 1V.—VI. bound in one, with Portrait of Rubinstein 
Vol. VII. Bendel, Brahms, Jensen, Barnett. 
Vol. VIII. Rheinberger, schaikowsky, Dvorak, Grieg, 
H. Scholtz. 
‘— —" Mackenzie, X. Scharwenka, Nicodé, Moszkowski, 
Max Pauer, 
Vols, VII.—1X. bound in one, with portrait of Scharwenka 10 
8300 OLD ENGLISH COMPOSERS — the Virginals and 
Harpsichord. William Byrde, Dr. John Bull, 9 
Gibbons, Dr. John Blow, Henry Purcell, and > 
Thomas’ Augustine Arne. Revised and Edited by E 
Pauer, Portrait of Purcell. 4to ~~ “ on 3 
8297 OLD GERMAN COMPOSERS for the Clavecin Selected, 
partly Arranged, supplied with Marks of Expression and 
Biographical Notes, by E. Pauer. Portrait of Bach, 4to. 10 — 
8298 OLD ITALIAN COMPOSERS. Popular Pieces selected 
from the most celebrated Works ot the 17th and 18th 
centuries. Partly Arranged, Revised and Edited by 
. Pauer. With Portrait of Scarlatti. on oes - 9= 


82714 
82715 
8271¢ 


«- IO 


8e71¢ 
82714 


82712 
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PAUER, E. New Gradus ad Parnassum, too Studies for 
the Pianoforte, Selected, the Fingering Suppiemeated and 
Kevised by E, Pauer, Limp cloth, £, :— 

Sect a. Scales and Velocity ite 

» B. Studies in Thirds and Sixths 

» . School of the Shake oe 

2 Ds School of the Arpeggio .., pe 

rist Studies ‘its sais eee 

F. School of Octaves 

» G. Studies in Chords... aay 206 
H. Extension in Arpeggio Chords ts 

I. School of Staccato - ns 

x» Ks School of Legato .., ie 
L. School for the Left Hand... me ; oe we 

sar, In Memoriam,” So appropriate pieces “ “ 

SCHARWENKA, XAVER. 10 Polish Dances, (Portrait.) 4to 

SCHUBERT. Complete Pianofore Solo Works. 8vo:— 

Vol. I. Piano Solo Soratas, with Portrait, Biography, 

Historical Notes, &c. Pauer).., er: see a iin 

ol. II. Fantasias, Impromptus, Moments musicaux, Dances, 

and Variations, (Pauer) .. ‘i ed oa sa ove 

—— 28 Lieder, transcribed by F. Liszt (Portrait of Schubert) 

SCHUMANN. Complete Pianoforte Solo Works, with Portrait, 

Biography, Historical Notes, &c, (E. Pauer.) Syo:;— 

ol, I. P. Itor2.., . sae eee ese eee 
Vol. IT. Op. 13 to 21 
Vol. IIT. Op. 22 to 68 ; 

Vol Iv, Op. 72 to i ae waa - ee eas S 

SCHUMANN-ALBUM of 56 Original Pieces, with Advice 
to Young Musicians, Portrait, &e, (E. Pauer.) FE. gyo 

SCHUMANN, Album. 56 Piéces Précédées de Conseils aux 





oo 


Jeunes Musiciens, Edition soigneusement revue, doigtée 

et pourvue des Annotations instructives par Théodore 

< With Portrait, ¢. 4to ill ae ‘iia pa 

—— Symphonies. Arranged by E, Pauer, complete. 4to ... 

STRAUSS-ALBUM. 12 Favourite Dances, 4to ne oe 

SUNDAY MUSIC. A Zollection of 100 Short Pieces 
extracted from the Sacred Vocal and Tastrumental Works 
of the most celebrated Composers, Selected, Arranged, 


WAGNER.-LISZT ALBUM, Favourite Pieces from Wagner's 


peras. Transcribed by F. Liszt, 
Wagner) ie sas ean a a ‘ide . tee 
WEBER, ¢, M. von. Complete (23) Pianoforte Solo Works, 
with Portrait, Biography, &c. Edited by E, Pauer. 8vo 
PIANOFOR TE DUET. 
BEETHOVEN. Complete Symphonies, (E. Pauer.) In 2 
Is 


(With Portrait of 


ols. ,,, tee eee eee tes ees tee se @ach 
HAYDN, ‘12 Symphonies arr, by Max Pauer. Oblong 4to. 
Vol. I. (Nos, 1 to 6), Vol. IT. (Nos. 7 to r2), each Vol. 


MOZART. 12 Symphonies, arranged by Max Pauer, 2 vols. each 


SCHUMANN, Complete Symphonies. (E. Pauer.) Oblong 4to 
HARMONT om, 


8784 LOw, JOS. Harmonium Album. A Collection of 100 favourite 


Songs and Airs, &c., arranged in progressive order, 4to..., 


ORGAN, 

CECILIA. A Collection of Organ Pieces in ‘diverse Styles, 

Edited by W. T, Best, Oblong 4to :— 
sie oe ose own i a “+ each 
HANDEL-ALBUM for the Organ, Containing Extracts from 
Instrumental Music by Handel, now rarely performed, the 
Curtain Tunes, Marches, and other Incidental Music from 
the Italian Operas, Selections from the Sonatas for Stringed 
Instruments, Organ and Harpsichord Music, Oboe Con- 
certos, Grand Concertos, Water and Fire Music, &e. 
Arranged from the scores by W. T. Best, Oblong folio :— 
i i ex of 
each 

VIOLIN, 
ALBUMS, arranged by F. Hermann, 4to:— 
Vols, A, 8B. (Euvres modernes pan a 
Vols. C, D, (Euvres anciennes et modernes 

Vols. E, F. (Euvres modernes_ ,,, ses kee an ee 
Twelve Sonatas for Violin with figured Bass, 
Op. 5, with Pianoforte accompaniment, worked out from 
the gured bass of the author, and with allt necessary in- 
dications for bowing, fingering, and execution of ornaments, 

by Gustav Jensen, With Portrait, to 


——_ (uvres complétes revues Par J. Joachim et F 


Chrysander, Op. r to 6. (In Score.) Bound in 2 Vols... 2 


VICLONCELLO, 

METHODE DE VIOLONCELLE. Tirée des (CEuvres 
instructives de Dotzauer, Duport Kummer, Lee, Romberg, 
&c., editée et augmentée par A, Piatti, English and French 
Words, (Portrait of Piatti.) ae a a 

VOCAL, mM USIC.—Songs, 

AM 820 Shape (uniess differently Stated), 
BEETHOVEN. Complete (67) Songs. (Pauer.) £. & G.... 
ENGLISH SONGS (100 STANDARD). Edited, revised, 

the words partially rewritten by W, A. Barrett 


oo 7 
London : AUGENER & CO., 199 ana 81 
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9201 


9202 


9203 
9204 
9207 


9205 
9206 
9200 
9198 
9193 
g2ir 
g2t2 
9213, —— 
9196 STIELER, J 
Notices, with some accou 


by CP. § 
$1 9177 THOUGHTS 
» Regent Street, and 
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Vocal Music—Songs (con 
8844 HULLAH, JOHN. 
of the 17th and 18t 
| 8854 LIEDER-ALBUM. 
Medium Voice, £ & 
| 8860 MENDELSSOHN, V 
Original Edition 
8761 —~ The same, 
8928 MOFFAT, ALF 
Songs, adapted to thei 
with Pianofort 
historical notes 
8930 —— The Minstr. 
to their traditional airs ; 
historical notes P 
8866 MOZART. 
8893 REINECKE, Cc. 
RUBINSTEIN, A. 
8897 Original Edition 
8893 Transposed Edition .., 
SCHUBERT, 
8900 Original Edition 
8901 Transposed Edition 
8902 —_ Second V 
S903 Third Vo 
8920 SCHUMANN. Album ¢ 
8921 ransposed FE es 
8947 VOLKSLIED 
8985 WAGNE R, R, 
89st WERER, ’F. 
Duets.) £, 
} 
8970 MENDELSSOHN. 
| 8973 RUBINSTEIN, A. 
CRIVELLI, D. F, 
BOU. 
9171 “CON AMORE 
tion. By J. Alexander 
9215 CROK ER, Ni IRRIS, 
9179 GOUDWIN, AMINA, P 
Touch of Pianoforte P} 
921¢ MATTHEWS. ns 
9180 NIECKS, FREDERICK 
Terms. to which is prefixed 
of music. Crown 8vo 
g180@ —— Introduction tothe 
9191 PETE RSON, KLI 


8vo. Fourt 


— ey to the Additional FE 
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Demy 8vo, 
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being a Collection of 
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emy 8vo. 
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RIEMANN, DR 
(Guide to Ins 
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Part I, History, of 
Tone Systems and N 
Part II. History of 
atechism of Pj 
—— Catechism of M 
— Anal 


Part If, 


—— Dictionary of Music, 
“—— #tarmony Simplified : 
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—— Catechism of Vi 
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OVELTIES N OUV EAUTES Novelties—Instrumental (continued):— 


Edition 
published on (Nova) publiées Number. 
December 1st, 1898, by 


HOFMANN, RICHARD. Potpourris on Popular 
le rer Decembre, 1898, ches Melodies from classical and modern operas and 
i TREET, W., oratorios : 

ETT | platen E.C. 5440 RICHARD WAGNER. Rienzi oe Linea os 
’ y ‘ A. For Violin Solo... 
Designed, engraved, and printed in England. . Two Violins ... 


Ae, Violin and aes , 
ol, 4d Z I 
Paper of English Manufacture Two Violins and Pianoforte 


Viclin, Violoncello, and Pianoforte 
Flute, Violin, Violoncello, and Piano 
Flute, Violoncello, and Pianoforte 
Flute and Pianoforte sia 
Flute Solo .. n 
Flute, Two Violins, Violoncello, and 
Pianoforte... net 
Flute, Two Violins, ‘and Pianoforte net 
N G. Op. 81,.N Flute, Two Violins, Tenor, Violoncello, 
0. 33, in G. Op. 81, No. 3 and Pianoforte ... net 
34,in 4. Op, 81, No.7 «. . ote ore Flute, Violin, Tenor, Violoncello, and 
35, in Csharp minor. Op. 81, No. to ... ous Pianoforte... ; « 
36, in D flat. Op. 81, No. 15 see Flute, Violin, and Pianoforte ... net 
37, in F. Op. 81, No, 23... He ne Two Violins, Tenor, Violoncello, and 


Pianoforte net 
KIRCHNER, F. Petite Romance. Op. 797 


Violin, ‘Tenor, Violoncello and Piano net 
Violin, Tenor, and Pianoforte ... net 
KULLAK, TH. Perles d’Ecume. Fantaisie Etude. Extra String and Flute Parts, each net, 4d. 
ion Rd b Thiimer. emma saenceamanel VOCAL MUSIC. 
8810 BENNETT, W. S. Six Songs, with English and 
LEMOINE, H. 50 sap and progressive Studies. German Words. Op. 35. 40 ... ooo. net 
On 97. Cis. ove ove . et COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, S. 2 Three-part songs for 


female voices, with ‘Pianoforte accompaniment. 
LITOLFF, H. Spinnlied. ities me Op. 81. Op. 35 :— 


P. 3 
Revised by O. Thiimer . «et 4247. No.1. "We strew these Opiate Flowers ... net 
4248 No,2. HowtheysoSoftly Rest... « a 
ORGAN. 


BACH, J. S. 3 Tonsatze, arr. fiir Violine und Orgel BOOK ON MUSIC. 
von H. Henkel, (1, Berceuse ; 2, Sarabande ; 9214 MATTHEWS, J. A Handbook of the Organ, with 
3. Toccata) ... = oe ce os. eet a Guide through Organ literature. Second 
Edition. In paper cover a 





Nauigt,  PIANOFORTE SOLOS (a 2 mains). 


6148 GURLITT, CORNELIUS, Christmas Album, 
40 short melodious Pieces. Op. 140 and trot. 
Bound in cloth, gilt sides and edges, net 
_HELLER, STEPHEN. Preludes. Revised, phrased 
and fingered by O, Thiimer, C. : 


laone | on 


S = pwyARawSAD 
ao Dp 


2R Od 


CECILIA, A Collection of Organ Pieces in Diverse Bound in limp cloth ... 
styles, Book LVIII. Quattro Pezzi. Op. 39. sian 
By O. Ravanello, (No. 1, Preludio Romantico, 
No. 2, Musette—Meditation, No. 3, Elevazione. AUGENER & Co., 199, REGENT STREET, London, W. 


oy Maria Baral ied HE |” ing De of Ror and English, 
and Publishing Business. 
s5811d MATTHEWS, J. Short Voluntaries : Select Move- . eons 
ments from the Works of Celebrated Composers, . = 
transcribed, Book I1V.—Schubert, Ave Maria; City Branch—22, NewGatE Street, E.C. 
Liszt, Consolation; Hebrew Melody, Passover School Depariment and Musical Library— 
Table Hymn ; Mendelssohn, Resignation, and 
Weber, Andante from Sonata No. 4. Oblong. net 81, Recent Street, W. 
Cheques and] Post Office Orders payable to the order of Augener 
VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. & Co., and to be crossed ‘‘ Union Bank of London, Limited.” 


HOFMANN, RICHARD. Potpourris on Popular Telegraphic Address—AUGENER, LONDON. 
Melodies from classical and modern operas and 
oratorios :— 


5440c WAGNER. Rienzi (E. Thomas) _ ... i CONTENTS. 
MEO, ALFONZO. The Cubanese Dance 


—— The Dolly's Dance... , = iat aa Tue Hoouican 1n Music. By Epwarp BAUGHAN . “ 
SAINT-GEORGE, G, Canzonetta eee ove Dr. Rremann’s “ GESCHICHTE DER MusIKTHEORIE 1M IX, “xx. 
7589 VERACINI, F. M. Sarabanda e Danza rustica. — ” By FRANKLIN Pgterson, Mus. Bac. Oxon. 
Arranged by Alfred Moffat ... “ oo «= (Concluded) .. i ie ee ee ae a Me 

Sunpay Music ... 


INSTRUMENTAL. Baxtnovan'’s ns Gusees lms 


HEIM, ERNST. Gradusad Parnassum. A Collec- meting = i ee, Cyd. Sones mene 
tion of Violin Studies in progressive order, selected, supicnigalee sass asia se Ry ey cite ere 


carefully revised, fingered, and edited, with anno- LETTER FROM VIENNA eee vee . 
tations and remarks :— Our Music PaGEs :—2 Carcuss 4 AND 2 Canons FROM Rounns, 


CATCHES AND — Part III. Edited ” J. Powgi. 
(A, The Polyphonic Style.— Prelude, METCALFE ee “ 
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